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Jill On a Flower-Stalk 



This giant sunflower, nearly 14 feet high, is growing in a garden at Reading. It is strong 
enough for a girl to climb up the stem, as the picture shows. It grew from a seed dropped 
, _ from a parrot’s cage. , 


The Triumphant blind 


WHAT ONE MAN DID 
FOR THE WORLD 

THE RUBBER PIONEER 

The Mysterious Journey That 
Ended at Kew Gardens 

FOUNDATION OF AN INDUSTRY 
IN A HANSOM CAB 

The pioneer of the great rubber 
industry has passed away. He was Sir 
Henry Wickham, and he has died at 83. 
The service he rendered the world is in 
its way incomparable. 

Sir Henry was in his early clays an 
explorer and planter, and it is half a cen¬ 
tury since he suggested the idea that 
rubber, which grew wild in Brazil, could 
be cultivated. He proposed that rubber 
trees should be introduced into Ceylon, 
and out of his proposal . have growl 
gigantic rubber plantations with a capital 
of fifty million pounds. At least a 
hundred million pounds is invested in 
the rubber industry as a whole. 1 

Collecting the Seeds 

It is an astonishing story that tells us 
how rubber was taken to Ceylon ; it was 
taken there as tea was taken to India 
from China, ■ as animals were taken to 
Australasia. Sir Henry. Wickham went 
out to Brazil for the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and from a forest there secretly 
collected the finest rubber-seeds he could 
find. He collected ' about seventy 
thousand of ^tliem, packed in baskets 
among dried leaves. 

One by one the seeds were got to¬ 
gether, at great risk, for Brazil was a 
jealous guardian of her rubber supplies. 
They were collected arid carried to a 
seaport, and there Sir Henry Wickham 
chartered a steamer to take him home. 
He ran great risk of detection rind arrest, 
but he escaped with his seeds, and got 
them safely to England. He wired to 
Kew that he was arriving, and men were 
kept there all night to meet him. He 
drove there with his sack of seeds in a 
hansom cab. The seeds were planted, 
they germinated, and were sent, as little 
plants', out to the East. They developed 
about 7000 plants, which in the course 
of some thirty years became the parents 
of about eighty million rubber trees in 
Malaya and Ceylon. • 

Forests From a Sack m 

The increase from that cargo has been 
incredible. It has furnished the Middle 
East with its rubber forests ; it has 
created riches undreamed of; it has 
given the East a new industry and 
created a new commerce at home. . 

The seeds arrived at Kew in a hansom 
cab with, iron-tyred . wheels, but the 
rubber that has come from them now 
covers the wheels of the cars that have 
driven the hansom cab from our streets. 
That sackful of seeds has grown into 
mighty forests, and now we are to tap 
the trees, not only to cover the wheels 
of our cars, but actually to cover the 
roads on which our motor-cars run. 


P ractise what you preach is a sound 
proverb, and no charity takes it 
more to heart than the National Institute 
for the Blind. 

It asks others to give employment to 
blind people, and itself employs 165. 
Anyone who visits the institute may 
see a blind telephonist managing single- 
handed four lines and fifty extensions ; 
a blind shorthand-writer taking notes 
from a blind organiser’s dictation ; the 
blind foreman of the music stereotyping 
department giving music to blind proof¬ 
readers ; the blind stereotvper producing 
books and periodicals ; and a blind man 
teaching massage to blind pupils. Here 
is proof that a properly-trained' blind 
person may be a. thoroughly valuable 
and efficient worker. 

The institute does not merely train 
blind people to find work. It publishes 
a great mass of books, magazines, and 
music for the blind, maintains three 
Sunshine Homes for blind babies, a 
college for blind girls,-hostels for blind 
Workers, and a convalescent home. It 


also markets the goods made by blind 
homeworkers, and supplies games which 
the blind can plaj-. 

It would be hard to say which of its 
activities is the most useful, but probably 
the Training College will appeal most 
to readers of the'C.N. Here blind girls 
receive such training that some of them 
arc able to go on to Oxford and St. An¬ 
drews University. One now keeps a 
preparatory school, and another teaches 
English in Sweden, to name but a few 
of the successful old girls. This blind 
school has its own school magazine and 
has produced a school play with music. 

This is noble work. Hardly less 
wonderful is the production of music that 
blind musicians can read, either for 
pleasure or to earn a living, as many do. 
Next comes the publication of weekly 
newspapers and the maintenance of an 
enormous lending library, with new 
books costing about /i2,ooo a year. 

There is surely one aspect of the 
institute’s work which must appeal to 
everyone and should win our support. 


THE ICY WASTES 

WHY GO TO ANTARCTICA? 

Commander Byrd Going to See 
the White Cap of the World 

WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN IF 
IT MELTED 

Commander Byrd, as we explained 
the other day, is planning an examina¬ 
tion by air of the great ice-cap which 
surrounds the Earth’s South Pole. 

This cap is a continent of about 
5,000,000 square miles (Australia is 
less than 3,000,000 square miles). It 
is calculated that the ice has an average 
depth of 1800 feet, according to Sir 
Edgeworth David,, the famous geologist, 
who has twice visited the Antarctic. 

Commander Byrd proposes to go by 
ship with his aeroplane to the edge of 
the continent where Amundsen started 
for his successful journey to the South 
Pole. He will take flights from there 
over the icy expanse. Remembering 
how costly in human life the visits to 
the Poles have been, some may ask 
whether the possible results are likely 
to outweigh the danger. 

A Thousand Miles of Coal 

Here are some of the facts about the 
South Polar region of Antarctica which 
Sir Edgeworth David has set out. The 
ice continent is but little known. It is 
not certain tliat it is all continuous land, 
.without anj- intersection of sea. It 
has mountain ranges as high as Mont 
Blanc. The South Pole itself stands on 
an ice plateau about 10,000 feet above 
sea-level. This immense mass of high 
land, ice covered, is the greatest pro¬ 
ducer of cold on the Earth. The ice 
is being gradually lessened. Once it 
was probably Soo feet thicker than it 
is now, " But there was a time when 
all snow and ice had disappeared from 
Antarctica and vegetation overspread 
it, for underneath it is a thousand miles 
of coal. 

If, in the course of ages, the ice-cap 
melts into the Southern Ocean there 
is enough of it to increase and deepen 
the oceans and seas of the world to such 
an extent as to submerge all the docks, 
wharves, and warehouses .of all the ports 
that are not fifty feet above the present 
level of the sea, ' ■ 

Such facts as these, Professor David 
evidently thinks, warrant great risks 
in visiting. the Antarctic continent to 
gather up ' the important scientific 
knowledge which its cold; its storms, 
and its remoteness conceal. 

One thing is quite certain—the human 
spirit will not be daunted by any dangers 
such inquiry may involve. 

THE PEDLAR’S LAVENDER 

A man who had been hawking 
lavender in Lambeth was summoned 
for doing-so without a pedlar’s licence, 
but it was shown that a judge had ruled 
that as a vegetable lavender was 
exempt, and the man was discharged. 
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THE MUSICIANS 
AT SIENA 

INTERNATIONAL 

FESTIVAL 

The Surprise of the Czecho¬ 
slovakian Voice Band 

OLDEST CHURCH MUSIC 

From a Music Correspondent 

New music and fresh ideas are hard 
to find, but the ancient town of Siena, 
which dates from the 12th century and 
is one of the most beautiful cities in 
Europe, gave music lovers something 
to think about the other day. It was 
at the sixth International Music Festival, 
which this year has been held in Italy. 

Signor "Molinari and his orchestra 
from Rome gave us, first of all, a lovely 
programme of music written in the 17th 
century. If you had heard Corelli’s 
Badinerie you could never forget it. 
Such a lively, quick dance made you think 
that the violinists’ fingers were little 
legs and arms all dancing together. 

A Living Poem 

At a morning concert next day we 
heard the most surprising thing in the 
whole festival, Burian’s Voice Band. 

Burian is a Czecho-Slovak composer 
and his ideas are original. He takes a 
poem and turns it into a living thing. 
He selects three women’s voices and four 
men’s. The performers sit facing one 
another on one side of the platform, he 
himself sits in the middle and conducts, 
at the same time making wonderful 
patterns of rhythm with drums, cymbals, 
and a triangle. The performers sing, 
hum, moan, or speak the words, and 
Burian seems to give new life to them 
by the way he arranges which shall make 
the sad sounds and which the gay¬ 
sounding ones. 

The Python 

One of the things he chose was Belloc’s 
little poem The Python. You should 
have heard what he did with the words 
“ Allow no music near its cage.” We 
felt that the snake must be sitting in 
hiding under the platform. Perhaps it 
will not be long before Burian brings his 
band to London. 

On the next day some English music 
was played by Mr. Brosa and his 
quartet, who had come all the way to 
Italy to do justice to Frank Bridge’s 
fine composition. We also heard the 
Polifonica Romana Choir sing some of 
the oldest church music in the world. 
The Ave Maria sounded so lovely and 
so fresh that it was hard to remember 
it was written as long ago as 1500. 

William Walton’s music to the words 
of an English verse-writer was given two 
performances at a small theatre, for 
there was not enough room for all those 
.who wanted to hear it. An Italian artist, 
Severini, had painted a beautiful curtain 
for it with a castle in the middle. 
Through its doors'came the megaphone, 
which is used to declaim the words, and 
the music is played behind the curtain. 

New Kind of Music 

Many in the audience were so sur¬ 
prised and puzzled at this new kind of 
music that they forgot to listen to the 
words; others were so busy trying to 
hear the English words they they could 
not take in the music. But it was a 
great success nevertheless. 

Next year the festival is to take place 
at Geneva, so there will be no excuse 
for the concerts beginning as late as 
they have this time. Perhaps the Swiss 
section will present the society with a 
watch apiece 1 You never know what 
will happen at a music festival. But 
we shall never forget the feast of eye 
and ear at Siena this-year. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Siena ... . Se-ay-na 

Gorsedd.Gor-seth 

Valparaiso . . . Val-pah-ry-so 

Pleistocene .... Plys-to-seen 


AN ARMY OF 
Eiffel Towers 

Carrying Power Across 
the Land 

Processions of baby Eiffel Towers in 
single’ file crossing and recrossing the 
countryside in all parts of Britain—that 
is a sight with which we shall all become 
familiar before we are much older. 

They are the new standards designed 
by Sir Reginald Blomfield to carry the 
high-power cables in connection with the 
national electric power scheme. They 
are made of galvanised steel, and their 
height varies from 60 to 300 feet (nearly 
as high as St. Paul’s). The towers are 
from 300 to 360 yards apart. 

The first spans of these aerial cable- 
ways have just been erected. They are 
in the Central Scotland district covering 
the valleys of the Clyde, the Forth, and 
the Tay, with their shipbuilding, en¬ 
gineering, manufacturing, and colliery 
enterprises. Ultimately there will be 
250 miles of cableways in this district. 
The spans just completed are in the 
18-mile section between Bonnybridge 
and Clydes Mill. 

The cables are to connect up the ten 
central generating stations of the dis¬ 
trict and their, customers. Forty-two 
existing power companies and municipal 
installations are being absorbed. 

Scotland leads, but only by a little, 
for the first spans of the South-East 
England district system are just now 
being put up in Bedfordshire, and other 
schemes are in hand. Picture on page 12 


THE B.B.C. BOOK 
Priceless 

The B.B.C. Handbook for 1929 is 
now published from Savoy Hill. 

There are more than two million 
broadcasting licences in use. Pro¬ 
bably seven or eight million people 
listen from time to time. A million 
of them might with advantage know 
this book. 

Whatever broadcasting subject at¬ 
tracts any listener will be found dis¬ 
cussed here, whether music, drama, 
talks, lessons, sports, what has been 
done, what will be done, how it is done, 
and what the listener can do to make 
his broadcasting advantages greater. 

The B.B.C. is the frankest of public 
bodies. It opens its heart to everybody. 
It tells you about its finances, its plans, 
its difficulties, its aspirations, and if 
you aim at being clever with your broad¬ 
casting apparatus it gives' you (in the 
Handbook) drawings and explanations, 
which no doubt are most informative, 
but make the head of the quite simple 
listener begin to whirl. 

Whatever you feel inclined to do 
about wireless in the home, or might 
seek to do in the studio (to speak, sing, 
discuss, or write a playlet, for example) 
the Handbook gives you useful hints. 
The one thing it does not do is tv tell you 
its own price. 

It is the Whitaker of broadcasting, 
with a humanity in it that Whitaker 
misses, but we do not know how much 
it is. Perhaps the B.B.C. thinks a good 
thing is priceless. So do we. 


LANDSLIDES IN THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT 

Great landslides have recently trans¬ 
formed a section of the south coast of 
the Isle of Wight. 

Two months after a fall of the inner 
cliffs the weight of the debris broke down 
the smaller cliffs below them, % so that an 
area of over 50 acres moved bodily 
toward the sea. The pressure was so 
great as to force upward part of the 
actual sea bed, bringing rocks into view 
which had never been seen before. 

The famous Undercliff Drive was 
blocked for over 200 yards, and there is 
a new chasm 100 yards long and 70 feet 
deep. Picture on page 12 


THE MAN WHO 
LOVED TOTNES 

What He Did With 
His Money 

A LITTLE FOR ALL 

Some men try to care for all mankind. 
Many more love their native land dearly. 
A few have a very special love Of the 
place where they were born. 

All these loves are good when com¬ 
pared with loving only oneself. Sidney 
Adams, son of a coal merchant of the 
little ancient town of Totnes in Devon¬ 
shire, had the third of these kinds of 
love. With him it was Totnes all the 
time. He made a fortune in London, but 
Totnes was the place on which he deter¬ 
mined to spend his money. 

Now Sidney Adams is dead. He had 
been generous to his native Totnes in his 
lifetime ; he is more generous to it in 
death. By his will Totnes has already 
inherited £80,000, and will inherit a 
great deal more. What will it do with 
the money ? 

A Town to Envy 

The will says that the income from 
the money must be spent on ” objects 
that will benefit the well-being and the 
improvement of the town, or reduce the 
rates.” The capital left will, presently 
mount np to a sum of considerably 
more than £100,000. 

Apparently Totnes has not made up 
its mind what it most needs for its’well¬ 
being and improvement. But it has no 
doubt about the pleasantness of lowering 
the rates. So it has taken the first instal¬ 
ments of interest to lessen the rates by 
sevenpence in the £. The income will no 
doubt rise to ten times the £600 which 
has lowered the rates by sevenpence in 
the £. What will it do then ? 

A thousand British towns will be 
envying Totnes its son Sidney Adams, 
and will wish they, too, had the happy 
task of thinking how they "can best 
spend a generous income on permanent 
usefulness. Happy Totnes ! 

THE FOOLPROOF CAR 
Automatic Gear Coming 

One of the most tiresome parts of 
learning to drive a motor-car (and of 
driving it after 
one has learned) 
is working the 
lever which 
changes the 
speed gears. 

In unskilled 
hands the lever 
sticks and the 
gears make a 
horrible noise 
before they 
settle down to 
the new speed. 
A very inter¬ 
esting exhibit at the Motor Show just 
opened at Olympia is a new way of 
changing speeds which does away with 
the lever altogether. There is a pointer 
on the steering-wheel moving along a 
quadrant’ (like that for the ignition on 
many cars). The quadrant shows six 
points marked : Reverse, Neutral, Low, 
Medium, Normal, High. 

The driver puts’ the pointer opposite 
the speed he wants, which is next 
above or below that at which he is 
driving, . and then pushes a pedal 
(the same pedal, whatever the speed 
required) and the pedal does the rest. 
Of course the pedal always does the 
thing right; nothing can go wrong. 


October 13, 1928 

ITALY’S SUPREME 
RULERS 

Fascist Party Looking 
Ahead 

WHO SHALL SUCCEED 
THE KING ? 

The Fascists, who captured the seat 
of government in Italy six years ago, 
have been digging themselves in by 
establishing the Fascist Grand Council 
as the supreme authority of the realm. 

King and Parliament are informed 
that the Grand Council must hence¬ 
forth be consulted upon and must 
decide as to the powers of the King, the 
succession to the throne, the composition 
and duties of the Senate and House of 
Deputies. Above all, when a new 
Prime Minister has to be chosen by the 
King he must be chosen from a list 
provided for him by the Grand Council. 

The question naturally arises how the 
composition of this powerful Grand 
Council is determined. Its membership 
is composed of the great officers of 
State who owe their appointment to 
the Fascist Party or to its leader, 
sitting with the chosen leaders of the 
Fascist Party itself. 

The Grand Council is to be consulted 
on all constitutional questions, though 
what constitutional questions can remain 
for discussion after this decision we are 
not told. 


NINETY AND NINE 
How the Earl Kept the 
Children Quiet 

A Minister of the Crown was opening 
a new War Memorial Hall at the Wor¬ 
cestershire village of Pinvin. 

The hall was crowded and there was 
no room for the village children (which 
it will be agreed was a shame). Naturally 
the excluded children became restless 
and noisy, and their shouts interrupted 
the speeches. 

In a motor-car near by was the 
90-year-old Earl of Coventry, too old, 
as the children were too'young, to get 
into the hall. He called the children to 
him and recited The Loss of the Birken¬ 
head to them, following that up with 
recitals from Dickens. 

Never once did the old man falter, and 
the children were spellbound, and silent. 


THINGS SAID 

A scientist cannot be a materialist. 

Miss Rebecca West 

To make money is nothing ; to give 
away is everything. Mr. Bernhard Baron 
No is the most important word in the 
language. ■ Sir Ernest Beim 

There are times when I feel there.are 
too many books. Dr. A. D. Lindsay 
Collect all the old war relics and cast 
them into the sea. 

Rev. T. Rhondda Williams 
You'may travel round the world and 
®iot meet the like of a September day in 
England. Sir William Beach Thomas 
The joys and comforts of life are 
absent from India; the people are 
gloomy and indifferent. 

A scholar traveller just home 
How odd that people drink each 
other’s health in the drink which often 
ruins them i A Young Philosopher 

I always find something helpful in 
the Children’s Newspaper. 

’ A Nottinghamshire Minister 
How are we to make use of our 
leisure ? There are only two ways : 
playing the fool and playing the man. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks 



The new gear control 
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CHANG AND HiS 
MOTHER 

ELEPHANT IN A TEMPER 
A Shower-Bath tor a Keeper 
at the Zoo 

HOPE FOR THE BEST 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Chang and liis mother, the Burmese 
elephants that arrived at the. Zoo last 
autumn, are now in the hands of a 
mahout who is teaching them to work 
for their living. 

The two animals were separated 
without much trouble, for, having led 
them into the outdoor paddock, the 
mahout then lured the older elephant 
back into the indoor compartment and 
shut the door before Chang had time to 
follow. But as the young elephant had 
to be moved to the sanatorium for his 
training, difficulties were encountered. 

Minnie in Charge 

As this elephant was quite untrained 
it was impossible for the mahout to 
ride or lead him across the Gardens, 
so -Minnie, one of the working elephants, 
was asked to take charge of Chang 
and show him the way to his new 
quarters. But, unfortunately, Minnie 
was not anxious to look after the off¬ 
spring of another animal, and at first 
she rebelled and behaved very badly. 
In the end, however, she decided to 
.do the work, and walked quietly to the 
sanatorium while Chang followed her, 
evidently under the impression that 
he was walking behind liis own mother. 

When he realised that he had been 
enticed away from his mother Chang 
was furious, and for days he did not 
listen to the words of- the mahout, but 
threw and kicked him whenever the 
man attempted to ride on his back. 
Yet at the end of a fortnight the 
elephant was a changed animal; the 
mahout could ride or lead him round 
the Zoo, and had taught him many 
little tricks, including the art of playing 
a mouth-organ, and apparently Chang 
was quite ready to work. 

Chang Becomes Unmanageable 

But when the keeper tried to ride 
him the animal again became un¬ 
manageable, and, throwing the man, 
he filled his trunk with water and gave 
him a shower-bath. 

Chang’s training is to continue for 
a few more weeks, but if, like most bull 
elephants, he steadily refuses to be 
managed by anyone but a, mahout 
he will eventually have to be sold. 

Chang’s mother was equally indignant 
when her offspring was taken away from 
her, and she, too, would not listen to 
the mahout’s lectures. But time is 
healing her wound, and she is beginning 
to understand that it is time she 
started work again. The peevish temper 
she displayed while rearing Chang has 
disappeared ; she is docile with keepers 
and visitors, and it is now hoped that 
she will soon take her place with the 
other riding elephants. 

KEEP TO THE LEFT 
Forerunners of a Crusade 

A good beginning has been made with 
the Keep to the Lett crusade, which is 
bound to have effect before long. 

At Doncaster notices arc fixed to the 
lamp-posts and the police enforce the 
instruction ; we were delighted to see 
them when passing through the town the 
other day. In Huddersfield the principal 
sidewalks have a broad white line down 
the centre. 

Some years ago a Keep to the Left 
crusade in London proved a disastrous 
failure because it was carried on by 
private individuals and not enforced 
by the authorities. Keep to the Left 
should be a national rule for pedestrians 
as for vehicles. If we .keep to the left 
on the pavements we face .the oncoming 
street traffic and shall not risk stepping 
out in front of it to be knocked down. 



REBUILDING LONDON 


The steel skeleton of a giant building in Baker Street 





The cranes that hoist the girders 
into position 


The dizzy perch of a workman on 
a new building 




The fearless men who walk along a narrow girder 



Westminster Abbey and Parliamentseen from 
the new headquarters of the Underground 


Perilous work on the framework of a new 
bank building in the City 


The appearance of some of London’s most famous streets has changed considerably in the last 
few years, and the great steel skeletons of new buildings have become a familiar sight. These 
pictures show how the builders go about their work on narrow girders high above the streets. 
In the November number of My Magazine is a most interesting article on changing London. 


THE GOOD SISTERS 
OF BOW 

HELPING ONE ANOTHER 

26 Years of Friendliness at the 
Charles Kingsley Hall 

WHAT MURIEL LESTER DOES 

There is a lady who has lived 26 years 
in Bow, in the East End of London, who 
last year refused to accept a legacy of 
£400 a year left her by her father, 
because she thought others needed the 
money more. 

She called a meeting of the poor 
women of Bow and Bromley to consider 
how the money should be spent, and it 
was decided to spend it on engaging 
three capable women as “ home helps.” 
These women go about wherever there are 
hard-pressed mothers, helping them with 
thewashingor the house-cleaning, or look¬ 
ing after their houses when they are ill. 

A Centre of Light and Leading 

The lady who made this sacrifice is 
Miss Muriel Lester, who has had charge 
for many years of a centre of light and 
leading in Bow known as Kingsley Hall, 
in memory of Charles Kingsley. And 
now, mainly through funds left for the 
purpose by her father, Kingsley Hall 
has been rebuilt. 

The new buildihg has a hall for 
concerts, lectures, social gatherings, and 
religious services, a large clubroom, a 
refreshment-room, a reading-room, and 
a number of classrooms. In the reading- 
room books may be bought on the 
instalment system at a penny a week. 

In the hall and the classrooms 
singing, elocution, theatricals, and many 
handicrafts are taught, and it is hoped 
to teach French and German, music, 
art, and poultry-keeping, all in response 
to the urgent demands of the people 
round about. There is also an ultra¬ 
violet ray lamp in charge of a trained 
operator to whom the doctors may send 
their patients for free treatment. 

A Wonderful Garden 

And, just as the people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood decided what to do with Miss 
Lester’s legacy, so they decide the uses 
to which the hall shall be put; that is, 
if they are members, and the only 
qualification for membership is some 
form of service rendered. 

On the roof of the building is a 
wonderful little garden with a pool and 
a fountain, all given by Mr. A. A. Milne, 
the father of Christopher Robin. Near 
these are the sleeping-huts of the 
settlement workers, all of whom give 
their services for their bare keep. On 
fine evenings they pull out their mat¬ 
tresses and sleep in the open. Any of 
the neighbours may sleep there, too, 
at a charge of a penny for a canvas 
mattress and a cold bath. A hot bath 
costs a penny more. 

In the coloured glass window in the 
recess behind the platform of the great 
hall stands a flame-coloured cup, emblem 
of the Holy Grail, and a reminder of 
the high purpose of the founders of 
Kingsley Hall. 


THE MOTOR-COACH AND 
THE LITTLE BRIDGE 

There is an ancient' bridge near 
Heathfield, on the main road between 
Exeter and Plymouth, which has been 
known for centuries as Dog’s Bridge. 

It was built for packhorses. Pack- 
horses were succeeded by stage-wagons 
and stage-wagons by stage-coaches, and 
the bridge had to be widened to take the 
famous Flying Quicksilver coach running 
between London and Devonport. 

Now stage motor-coaches are proving 
too much for it, and its granite arch is to 
be replaced by a new bridge of concrete. 
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Elephants On 
the Line 


DARWIN’S GREAT SON 

What He Has Done 
for Science 

A DISCOVERER ON 
DISCOVERERS 

Seventy-seven years ago Charles 
Darwin, author of the Origin of Species, 
received in his arms Horace Darwin, 
then a little wailing baby. 

The famous father watched his son’s 
mind unfold with delight, and saw him 
become a great inventor of scientific 
instruments. Horace Darwin designed 
instruments to measure earthquake 
shocks', and others to record the growth of 
tiny plants; instruments for the airman, 
instruments for the doctor, and an instru¬ 
ment for measuring in minute parts of 
a millimetre the cracks in St. Paul’s. 

From One Nursery 

But this brilliant man did not give all 
his thoughts to science and mathematics. 
He loved children, and deeply pitied those 
who were mentally defective. At the 
close of his life he was able, with his 
daughter Ruth, to found a home for 
such children, and to endow at Cam- 
-bridge University, a studentship for the 
study of mental diseases. 

His compassion for these crippled 
minds must have been the greater when 
he thought of his own happy childhood 
with its vigorous mental life. From one 
nursery went forth George, to become 
professor of astronomy and philosophical 
science at Cambridge, Francis to be¬ 
come a distinguished botanist, Leonard 
to win a name as an economist, and 
Horace to raise British scientific instru¬ 
ments from a low status to pre-eminence. 

His Father’s Letter 

When we think of all Sir Horace 
Darwin did it is odd to remember that 
Charles Darwin was once in an agony of 
suspense lest his boy should not pass the 
Cambridge University Previous ILxam- 
ination. In a letter of congratulation 
which he wrote afterwards he says : 

I have been speculating last night what 
makes a man a discoverer of undiscovered 
things ; and a most perplexing problem it is.' 
Many men who are very clever—much 
cleverer than the discoverers—never originate 
anything. 

. As far as I can conjecture, the art consists 
in habitually searching for the causes and 
meaning of everything which occurs. This 
implies sharp observation, and requires as 
much knowledge- as possible of the subject 
investigated. 

But why 1 write all this now I hardly know, 
except out of the fullness of my heart; for 
I do rejoice heartily that you have passed this 
Chary bdis. 

Just as Charles Darwin loved his 
family so did Horace Darwin love his 
only son who was killed in the war. This 
was the supreme tragedy of the father’s 
life ; but he toiled on at aeronautical 
research for the Government. 

Now his work is over. After some 
months of illness he has died at Cam¬ 
bridge, the city that almost frightened 
him half a century ago and has been 
honouring him ever since. 

AT LAST WE CAN SLEEP 
The Railways Are Moving 

The British railways are getting on. 
After nearly a century they have 
provided the means for the great 
majority of their passengers to sleep 
in comfort on long night journeys. It 
has been long in coming, but now that 
it is here it has been efficiently managed. 

Third-class passengers on the L.M.S., 
the G.W.R., and the L.N.E.R. can 
sleep with reasonable ease, four in a 
compartment, two above and two 
below, in a composing twilight, and the 
compartments are quickly and neatly 
transformed by the attendants for use 
in the daytime. 

We congratulate the companies on 
an arrangement well made after long 
years of delav. 


BETTER NEWS 
FROM INDIA 

Goodwill and Good 
Humour 

HOPE OF A GROWING 
FRIENDLINESS 

Goodwill and good humour are gradu¬ 
ally overcoming the difficulties which 
faced the Statutory Commission ap¬ 
pointed to suggest reforms in the 
government of India. 

Headed by its chairman. Sir John 
Simon, the Commission has set sail on 
its second visit to India, and will soon 
be holding a sitting at Poona. 

It was natural that when Parliament 
wanted advice as to the next step to be 
taken it should appoint a 'commission of 
its own members, lord and commoners, 
to investigate the position on the spot. 
But Indian Home Rule or Swarajist 
leaders thought that there should be 
some Indians on the Commission as well, 
and because there were not they decided 
to have nothing to do with it. 

An Invitation 

Immediately Sir John Simon reached 
India last spring he issued ah invitation 
to the Indian National Legislature to 
appoint its own commissioners to meet 
the British Commission, sit with it to hear 
the evidence, and make its own recom¬ 
mendations which would be submitted 
to Parliament side by side with those of 
the Commission itself. The Swarajist 
leaders persuaded the Legislative As¬ 
sembly to refuse this invitation, though 
the Council of State accepted it. 

Since then seven out of the nine 
Provincial Councils have accepted similar 
invitations to appoint Provincial Com¬ 
mittees to help the Commission, and the 
Bombay Committee will sit with the 
Commission at Poona. In face of this 
rejection of their advice the Swarajist 
leaders began to consider whether it had 
not better be revised, and it is said that 
if the question had been put again to the 
National Assembly the Commission’s 
invitation would have been accepted. 

Leaders in a Fix 

But second thoughts did not have their 
chance ; for Sir John Simon telegraphed 
the other day to ask the Viceroy himself 
to appoint representative Indians to 
join those to be appointed by the Council 
of State as national representatives of 
India to sit with the Commission in place 
of those the Legislative Assembly had 
refused to elect. 

This step seems to be- approved by 
Indian public opinion generally, which 
is a good deal amused at the fix into 
which the Swarajist leaders have got 
themselves. There is now every hope 
that the work of hearing evidence and 
drawing up suggestions will go forward 
in a comfortable and friendly manner. 

1000 YEARS AGO IN 
CORNWALL 

Proud Comishmen on a Hillside 

Cornishmen are proud of their Celtic 
origin, but it is a thousand years since 
they held a Gorsedd, the ancient 
assembly of the Celts which dates back 
centuries before Christ. 

Now a Gorsedd has been held once 
more on a hillside at Boscawen, near 
Penzance, within a stone circle older 
than Stonehenge. 

The Arch-Druid of Wales was there, 
and a Bard from Brittany. 


THE SPARROW AT THE DOOR 

In a Lancashire manufacturing town 
a certain sparrow has for a long time 
been accustomed to make his presence 
known by loud calls outside a kitchen, 
as a signal that food, is wanted. Now 
he has gone a step farther and several 
times daily rattles the latch of the door 
till he is attended to. 


Pathetic End to a Herd’s 
Adventure 

Curious things happen on railways 
which run through the wilder parts of 
the world. 

A Sunday train running from Bulu- 
wayo in Rhodesia steamed recently into 
the midst of a whole herd of elephants. 
Tlie more experienced beasts trumpeted 
and fled. But an innocent infant ele¬ 
phant, a month old, saw no reason for 
such haste. Indeed he was fascinated by 
the engine. His mother tried to entice 
him away, and finally lifted him bodily 
and carried him off. But curiosity con¬ 
quered him and he returned to the line, 
and then transferred his attention to the 
engine-driver and the guard, who had 
gotoff the train to see him closer ; and 
he did not greatly object when they 
hoisted him into a van. 

An Expensive Pet 

When they arrived back at Buluwayo 
the question arose. What can be done 
with an elephant a month old ? The 
young elephant settled . this for the 
moment by following the guard home, 
and there playing with the guard’s dog. 

Next came the question. What should 
he be fed with ? His youth suggested 
that milk would be the best food. But 
when, in twelve hours, he had drunk 
twelve pint bottles of milk the guard felt 
he could not afford such an expensive 
pet. By this time the little fellow had 
adopted the guard as a substitute for his 
mother, and followed him to the Town 
Hall. But the Town Council declined to 
take him as a gift, and there was no zoo 
at hand. 

By Tuesday news about him had 
spread, and his gentleness as a pet had 
become attractive, so offers to take him 
arrived; but unfortunately he had 
caught a cold by the middle of the week, 
and pneumonia following he died on 
the following Friday. 

The world will be sorry that the story 
ends sadly. How popular the little fellow 
would have been if he had ever reached 
the London Zoo ! 


A COMEDIAN’S BEST 
STORY 

Harry Lauder’s Way to Fame 

There was once a boy' who had to 
work hard to keep his widowed mother 
and six children. He could never forget 
that a penny meant an hour’s solid toil. 

It was a great thing when he got work 
in a mine instead of doing odd jobs, but 
it was not very cheerful to be toiling for 
hours among the rats in the water at the 
bottom of a pit shaft. Some of his com¬ 
panions drank because they were miser¬ 
able, but this boy thought it was 
cheaper and on the whole more satis¬ 
factory to sing. So he sang till he set 
the others singing and laughing too. 

At last someone said he might earn 
more money by singing his clean, gay 
songs on the stage instead of working in a 
mine. He took their advice. He was 
delighted with his first professional 
fee of five shillings. Gradually he made 
his way, till at last he dared to think of 
appearing in London. First of all he I 
went to see one of the famous London I 
comedians, and afterwards he said to 
his wife that he thought lie was as good 
as Dan Leno in his own line. 

“ Far better, Harry, and I’ve never 
seen Dan Leno ! ” she replied loyally. 

Fighting for his mother and en- ; 
couraged by his wife Harry Lauder won ! 
his way to fame. There are many good 1 
stories in his book Roamin’ in the 
Gloamin’, but we think this is the best 
of all. 

It must be pleasant for him to know 
that he has made himself rich and made 
the world laugh without ever saying a 
cruel or unclean thing. 


CHEAP POWER 
FOR ALL? 

Chance of Electricity at a 
Farthing a Unit 

A NEW IDEA AND WHAT 
IT MEANS 

Our coal trade is languishing and yet 
we import enormous quantities of fuel 
in other forms. That is. why it is so 
important that we should study methods 
by which coal may be converted at the 
pithead into other forms of fuel. A 
committee was'appointed two years ago 
to go into-the matter, and it reports 
considerable national progress. 

It would like to see investigations 
undertaken in suitable districts as to the 
possibility of linking up a number of 
gasworks and coke ovens by a network 
of pipe lines to supply gas to local 
industries, in the same way as power 
stations are being linked together by 
cable for the supply of electricity. 
Experiments in the low temperature 
carbonisation of coal are being developed 
and a system has been produced by the 
Fuel Research Board which a great gas 
company is using on a commercial scale. 

A World Fuel Conference 

It happens that almost at the same 
time as the issue of this report a World 
Fuel Conference has been held in 
London. One of the papers read there 
described experiments at Dunston, near 
Newcastle, by which a ton of coal 
costing 12s. had been made to yield 
by-products to the value of 19s. yd. in 
the process of generating electric power. 
The cost of working was 4s. 8d., and 
this, added to the 12s. for the original 
coal, left a surplus of nearly 3s. a ton as 
well as the electric power. An expansion 
of the plant would double this profit. 

This means that, if the new method 
were adopted by all the power stations 
in the national network of electricity 
supply now being constructed, heady 
29 million tons of coal would be con¬ 
sumed, which would produce as by¬ 
products 29 million gallons of motor 
spirit, 29 million gallons of white spirit, 
41 million gallons of crude paraffin, 200 
million gallons of creosote, and 145 
million gallons of pitch. 

It is calculated that with the cost of 
cable distribution added this method 
would enable electric power to be sold 
everywhere at a farthing a unit. 

WILD ANIMALS ON THE 
ROAD TO ENGLAND 
Something Must Be Done 

Visitors to the Zoo must often, have 
wondered how the strange creatures to 
be seen there achieved the journey to 
our shores. 

Unhappily, a great number who begin 
the journey never complete' it, and 
many more die soon after landing. 

A • committee of the Zoological 
Society has been investigating the 
matter and reports many disgraceful 
cases of overcrowding and injury. 

Birds are left with no room to perch, 
and travel on one another’s backs. 
Tortoises are packed in barrels. 

Goldfish cannot be overcrowded be¬ 
cause they would all be dead at the end 
of the journey if they were, but it is 
declared that of the millions of goldfish 
imported every year only about five 
per cent are alive six months after 
their arrival. 

The tortoises die in great numbers, 
for though they are vegetarians their 
purchasers are told that they will eat 
blackbeetles iff the kitchen, and so they 
die of hunger. 

The committee suggests among other 
things that mammals should be accus¬ 
tomed to. captivity and to the kind of 
food that will be available on the voyage 
before they are shipped ; and that certi¬ 
ficates of health should be issued before 
they are accepted for the journey. 
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A FISH MAKES A FORTUNE 
How an Industry Began 

When Dr. Grabham addressed the 
British Association the other day oil 
the deep-sea fishes of Madeira he 
appealed for further economic research, 
and added a story which will surely 
startle those who think that zoologists 
only fill museums. 

Because one single tile fish was 
discovered off South America, he said, 
a great fishery had been established 
along a huge stretch of coast. Many 
people found a livelihood where none 
had been before. Prosperity smiled. The 
identification of one fish broughtafortune. 

The professor believes that there are 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it, and that if good deep-sea traps were 
invented valuable results would follow. 


A BIG BOOK OF POEMS 

Great Poems of the English Language. 
Edited by W. A. Briggs. (Harrap, 10 s. 6d.) 

Every teacher in the land must at 
some time or other have wanted a book 
with all the poems. It would be the 
finest thing a machine could print. 

It is, alas ! impossible ; but the next 
best thing is a very big book with so 
many poems in it that we could go on 
reading them for months without 
getting tired. Such a book has been 
published by Messrs. Harrap. It has 
over 1500 pages, and it ranges wide 
through the poetry of the English 
language from Chaucer to our own day. 
We find an unusual number of copyright 
poems not often found in such an¬ 
thologies. 

We do not approve entirely of the 
editor’s selection, and we do not think 
the title of the book is always justified ; 
one or two of the things seem to us not 
poetry at all. But the collection is so 
great for a single volume that it would 
be strange indeed if one could find no 
fault in it, and we do not hesitate to 
say that the book is one of the cheapest 
collections of poetry to be found 
anywhere. 


THE TOWN COW 
Milk From the Shed 

The number of milking-cows in Britain 
has decreased by 67,000 in a year.' 

This alarming fact, vouched for by 
Dr. Share-Jones, is due to the growing 
custom of stalling cows in shippons in 
our great towns and selling them to the 
butcher after their first milking period. 

The proper place for milking-cows is 
in the fields, says this authority, at 
any rate in the summer, and they ought 
to live through several milking periods 
and have a series of calves. 

The system is exceedingly wasteful, 
besides being cruel to the cows, which 
become mere milk-producing machines. 
In one town alone, outside London, 
nearly 5000 cows live in some 300 sheds 
all the year round. It would surely be 
better to have the paper milk described 
in the C.N. the other day than to treat 
our cows like this. 


THE BRAVE BRIGADE 

Our congratulations to the Girls 
Life Brigade on the annual report of 
bravery shown by the members in 
saving life at personal risk. 

The Brigade’s Distinguished Service 
Diploma has now been won by eight girls. 

The much-coveted award of a First 
Degree Diploma has been gained re¬ 
cently by one member. Sergt. Bertha 
Marston, of the 1st Leigh-on-Sea Com¬ 
pany, won it by saving a young child 
from drowning in Leigh Pool. The 
Second Degree Diploma has been 
awarded to Pte. Irene Gill, of the 1st 
Skegness Company, for intercepting 
a child’s fall from a window. 

The Brigade’s motto is To Save Life, 
and in these days, when the waste of 
life through accidents is reaching such 
distressing dimensions, it is cheering to 
hear of the bravery of Brigade girls 
in diminishing the sad toil. 


FIREMEN SAVE A 
SWALLOW 
A Tale From Stockholm 

From a Swedish correspondent the 
C.N. has received the pretty story of 
how the Stockholm Fire Brigade recently 
turned out to rescue a swallow. 

From her window a kindly old Stock¬ 
holm lady had been watching a little 
mother swallow building a nest for her 
family on the opposite roof. The bird 
brought, among other material, a big 
piece of cotton-waste, in which her 
feet became entangled. The more she 
fluttered the more she was caught. The 
lady thereupon reported the matter to 
the Fire Brigade on the telephone. 

At once the motor fire-escape turned 
out, and soon a large crowd was watch¬ 
ing the ladder being raised against the 
wall of the house. The fireman first 
tried to release the bird, but at last 
had to take out the entire nest and dis¬ 
entangle it. Then he carefully, replaced 
the nest, while the swallow gratefully 
circled around her rescuer in the dir, 
eager to resume her domestic duties, and 
her twitterings mingled with the applause 
of the spectators. 

THE SILENT WITNESS 
Tragedy of the Australian Alps 

Two business men from Bydney 
making holiday in the Australian Alps 
were lost among the snows named after 
the Polish patriot Kosciusko. 

A month later the body of one of 
them, Mr. Seaman, was discovered by 
a party of schoolboys through his skis 
sticking out of the snow. 

Near by was his camera, and when 
its film was developed it showed 
pictures of Mr. Seaman and his friend, 
each snapped by the other as they 
leaned against the obelisk at the 
mountain-top ! So it was known that 
they had reached the summit. 


A CITY’S RING 
Liverpool Weds the Sea 

Once upon a time the beautiful city of 
Venice, built in the midst of the sea, was 
through her trade a mistress of the 
world’s. then central sea, the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

As the poet said, she " held the 
gorgeous East in fee” through her ships, 
and gloried in it by an act of poetical 
fancy. She imagined herself married to 
the sea, and acted her part by casting a 
ring, as a sign, upon the waters of the 
Adriatic. 

Now prosaic Liverpool claims the 
right to be her proud successor. Her 
Lord Mayor, who is a lady. Miss Margaret 
Beavan, has, in stately procession, cast 
the ring of marriage upon the muddy 
waters of the River Mersey. Thus Liver¬ 
pool has taken the lead before the 
thought ever occurred to anyone on the 
busy Thames or the coaly Tyne. 

There is no cause for jealousy. One 
thing at least is sure. No country has a 
right equal to England to annex the 
symbolism of ancient Venice, for 

Her march is on the ocean wave ; 

Her home is on the deep. 

It is well that we should not forget 
that the British Isles are what they are 
because her people are the world’s 
great seafaring race. Time, which has 
robbed Venice of her glory, has handed 
the trident to Britain. 


THE EAGLE AND THE FARMER 

A short time ago a Swiss farmer was 
mowing in a field on a mountain slope 
in the Bernese Oberland when he was 
attacked by an eagle, and though he 
defended himself with his scythe the 
bird repeatedly returned to the attack. 

Fortunately other mowers were at work 
not far off, and on hearing the cries of the 
assailed man they ran to his assistance, 
whereupon the eagle flew away. 
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School Again 

"The New Year is well on its 
• way at school. Years be¬ 
gin at different times. If we are 
thinking of the calendar the year 
begins on January i, though there 
was a time when it began at the 
end of March. The Income Tax 
reckoners count their year from 
April 4. The cricketer begins 
his year toward the end of April. 
But for schools and other places 
of learning the year begins when 
the summer is ended. 

Those who go back to school at 
this time find it greatly changed. 
Some of the prefects in the Sixth 
are no more in their places, and 
the captain of the football team 
is up at. Oxford or in the City, 
and there is some doubt whether 
the Fifteen will recover. There 
are changes, too, at the other end 
of the line. All sorts of raw 
recruits to the school are to be 
seen wandering about, and the 
verdict is that they will need some 
sort of shaping. 

There is change, but the school 
lives on, for a school is more than 
a number of men and boys, or of 
women and girls, who pass through 
its halls and fields. These play 
their parts, they give and receive 
and pass on, but “ the game is 
more than the player of the 
game, and the ship is more than 
the crew.” 

Even boys and girls who are 
not much given to thinking about 
such things must feel when the 
New Year begins that the school 
changes in its members but lives 
on and will live. And it must be 
remembered that loyalty to the 
school is something more than 
loyalty to the friends with whom 
they have worked and played 
during their time there. 

As for the new boys, it is just 
as well not to spoil them. They 
may be spoiled by thoughtless¬ 
ness, by kindness, or by cruelty. 
They should not be allowed to 
think they belong to a little or 
mean society ; everything should 
be done to make them see they 
are now part of a great school, 
whatever its age and numbers 
may be, and that they will have 
to do their bit. 

School is not only a preparation 
for life ; it is a part of life itself. 
The boys and girls at school are 
not being trained to be members 
of a nation ; they are members 
already. Those members of the 
Sixth who have [ left, we sav, 
have gone out into the world ; 
their preparation is over, their 
life has begun. There could he 
no-greater mistake. When they 
were at school they were in the 
life of the nation and of the 
larger world ; they have merely 
changed their setting and their 
part. School is a part of the 
nation, and it will be a good and 
great school if in it there is 
already at work the spirit that 
makes a nation great. 


For Goodwill’s Sake 

Jt is being suggested that two mili¬ 
tary figures should be removed 
from the War Memorial at Bradford. 

We should like to suggest that the 
ugly bayonet should be removed from 
the War Memorial in Holborn. 

© 

Upside Down 

delightful story is told of Mr. 
Henry Bradley, who spent half 
his life in helping to put together the 
great Oxford Dictionary. 

He was brought up in a home where 
a prayer was said and a chapter of 
the Bible read every night. The child 
used to stand in front of the table 
where his father sat with the large 
Bible open before him. 

One day, when Henry was four or five, 
he was taken to chapel, and when the 
time for the Lesson came he was given 
a Bible. His companions noticed that 
Henry held the Book upside down. 

At home they asked him why, and 
he explained that that was the only 
way he could read. Then the truth 
came out, that the extraordinary 
child had taught himself to read by 
watching the family Bible, which 
was upside down from where he stood, 
while his father read the chapter. 

Bradley often laughed about this 
in later life, and remembered his 
indignation when he had to learn to 
read all over again ! 

© 

Thanksgiving 

The roar of the world is in my ears. 
Thank God for the roar of the world ! 
Thank God for the mighty tide of fears 
Against me always hurled ! 

Thank God for the bitter and ceaseless 
strife, 

And the sting of His chastening rod ! 
Thank God for the stress and the pain 
of life, 

And oh, thank God’for God ! 

Jovce Kilmer 
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A Sort of English 

'J’he way our mother tongue is J 
written makes us despair of ever 
seeing our language treated properly. 
Ought there not to be a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to English ? 

We can forgive our foreign friends, 
for we maltreat their language much 
more severely, we are sure; but it is re¬ 
freshing to read a few examples of brave 
attempts made by Japanese shops for 
the benefit of European travellers. 

Ladies Outfitter, the Ribbons, the Laces, 
the Veils. 

The Butterfly and Worm Merchant (a 
naturalist). 

Time Piece Shop to sell the Insurable 
Watch (a watchmaker who guaranteed his 
wares). 

Cake and Infections for sale. 

Ladies have fits in the upper story (a 
tailor with a fitting-room upstairs). 

Far worse examples we have seen on 
the Riviera, where some of the news¬ 
papers and the chemists’ announce¬ 
ments are as good to read as Punch. 


A Butterfly’s Compliment 

pretty little tale has just been told 
of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 
Showing a friend his picture of the 
Finding of Moses, in which Pharaoh’s 
daughter passes in procession along 
the banks of the Nile, where blue 
delphiniums are growing, the artist 
said he had just received the greatest 
compliment of his life. It was from 
a butterfly, which settled on one of 
his painted delphiniums! 
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Tip-Cat 

e hear that the rumours of a bad. 
Budget next year are unfounded. 
The Chancellor has liis eye on Edgar 
Wallace. * 

0 

A[R. Ford says he does not know what 
he can do, “except keep on going.” 
Yet even a Ford must stop. 

0 

\Y ltnRK ' s Home ? somebody asks. 
Where the garage .is. 

0 

goME people are still discussing whether 
the Earth is flat or round. Perhaps 
a ballot would be 
best, the Earth agree¬ 
ing to abide by the 
majority decision. 

0 

The man in the 
street, we are 
told, does not say 
much. Unless he has 
much to say. 

□ 

W E read that the 
men over 50 are 
the salt of the Earth. 
But those under 50 
put in the pepper. 

0 

Americans are 
drinking now 
who never drank 
before Prohibition, 
we are told. And 
some are eating now who never ate then. 
0 

Chicago is demanding change for its 
Big Bill. 

0 

A. pigeon recently flew from Wigan to 
Brighton in six hours. It had 
never seen Wigan before. 

© 

Gentlemen Please Note 

War is an ugly, disgraceful, dirty I 
business. Digging ourselves into 
mud, crawling along in the water and 
sinking each other, is no occupation 
for a gentleman. Sir Oliver Lodge 
© 

A Prayer For All Dumb Friends 

Reprinted by Request 

Hear our humble prayer, O God, 
for our friends the animals, especially 
for animals who are suffering; for all 
that are overworked and underfed and 
cruelly treated; for all wistful crea¬ 
tures in captivity that beat against 
their bars ; for any that are hunted or 
lost or deserted or frightened or hungry; 
for all that are in pain or dying ; for 
all that must be put to death." 

We entreat for them all Thy mercy 
and pity, and for those who deal with 
them we ask a heart of compassion 
and gentle hands and kindly words. 


The Little Italian Maid 

By Our Country Girl 

he little Italian maid who had 
followed her mistress to London 
was looking a trifle pensive, and, 
mistaking her air for sadness, the 
Englishwoman asked : 

“ Are you homesick ? Don’t you 
like London ? ” 

The girl’s face lit up, and she re¬ 
plied : “ Ah, no! London I love all! ” 

And why not ? 

That afternoon the mistress walked 
in the park, whose noble trees were 
steeped in the golden sunlight of an 
autumn day. Everywhere people were 
playing with their dogs and children. 
A band under the trees was giving good 
music. Just outside the enclosure was 
a poor man in a shabby invalid chair. 
He must have wheeled himself from 
some mean street to this lovely place, 
and now he could sit listening to music 
all the afternoon for nothing. 

A park keeper collecting chair money 
passed the cripple and said : 

“ Good day, Squire ! ” 

The cripple smiled at him and said, 
" Even better than last Sunday.” . 

Evidently he comes regularly, and 
they have a little joke about the park 
being his, and the band and the 
flowers and the Serpentine. 

As London has such good gifts for 
every Londoner it is not surprising 
that the little Italian maid loves it all. 
© 

To All Discouraged Ones 

By a Correspondent 

A very ordinary thing happened 
in our home the other day. 
The second daughter of the house was 
found dissolved in tears just before 
going off to take an important music 
examination. She was " certain she 
would not pass: Cousin Aggie had 
been to see her and had told her so.” 

There is nothing new about this. 
A snub lias always discouraged even 
the best people. We do not know 
how Mr. Baldwin felt soon after he 
had been made Prime Minister when he 
went to the theatre and was entirely 
unrecognised; nor how Henry Fielding 
Dickens felt when he was asked by 
an inmate at Broadmoor to take off 
his hat, and the madman went on: 
“ A very small head ! I • am sorry 
to see a son of Charles Dickens with 
so small a head 1 ” Probably neither 
Mr. Baldwin nor Mr. Dickens cared; 
still, there it was. Ellen Terry was 
assured that she would never 1 be an 
actress; and Rider Haggard’s dearly- 
loved mother told him he would never 
make anything of a career. 

Later. And we have just heard that 
our too-qitick despairer has passed her 
examination ! Courage, all of us ! 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
he skies are bluer and the atmo¬ 
sphere cleaner in the Black Coun¬ 
try owing to smokeless fuel. 
/^nother £ 10,000 has been received 
for the National Debt, from Mr# 
Oswald Dobell of Cheshire. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the Octopus 
has . a coat of 
arms 
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THE BRITISH FILM 

HOME TRADE GETTING 
A MOVE ON 

What is Happening in an Old 
English Village 

BIG OPPORTUNITY 

A remarkable revival is now being 
witnessed in the making of British 
moving-pictures. Three years ago 
British films seemed almost dead. 
Studios were closed, producers and 
managers had abandoned England in 
despair, and English audiences saw 
little but American productions dealing 
with life from the fantastic point of 
view of Hollywood. 

Then Parliament passed the Quota 
Act, which compels every British picture 
house to show a certain proportion of 
British-made films. At once the in¬ 
dustry sprang into new activity. 

Ten Million Pounds 

Today fifteen British companies, be¬ 
side many private undertakings, with 
a combined capital of about ten million 
pounds, are busy making films in and 
around London. About a million 
pounds will be spent here this year 
which three years ago would have gone 
to America or Germany. 

The beautiful old Hertfordshire village 
of Elstree, one of the quaintest and once 
one of the quietest near London, has 
now become a great film-producing 
centre. One barbarian even wanted to 
alter its name to Hollywood. 

Here are big, ugly corrugated-iron 
studios humming with life, and still 
bigger ones are in course of erection. 
Two new studios already partly built 
will each be 325 feet long and 240 feet 
wide. Around these a new community 
is coming together, in bungalows and 
cottages near by, chemists, electricians, 
carpenters, artists, and all the army of 
people which the film factories employ. 

Defying the Weather 

Most of the moving-pictures are taken, 
not in the actual surroundings they 
represent, but on built-up scenes indoors, 
like stage presentments. Here light can 
be controlled and bad weather defied. 
The spectacle presented in these big 
studios is one of great interest. Half a 
dozen stories may be proceeding at 
once, in different parts. At one corner 
the lights are blazing on an English 
country village ; if you turn your head 
you can see a great ballroom with 
hundreds of people in fancy-dress 
costume. Some scenes are very costly. 
The surrounds for one recent film cost 
/4000 before they were nearly finished. 

While Elstree is the main centre of 
the new production it is not the only 
one, At Cricklewood an enormous 
building which during the war was an 
aeroplane factory is now divided into 
busy studios. At Surbiton a beautiful 
estate has been transformed into a 
centre for making instructional films, and 
in other parts, especially outside North 
London, new studios are appearing. 

Good and Bad Films 

We are all glad to see anything that 
makes employment for people in Eng¬ 
land,- but the thoughtful among us 
are asking if the coming of the British 
film is going to make any real improve¬ 
ment in the pictures that are shown to 
hundreds of thousands of people in this 
country every day. Is the British picture 
going to be better ? Will it be free from 
the foolish and sometimes evil point of 
view of life which has done so much to 
spoil the picture theatre as wc know it ? 

It is impossible to answ'er this ques¬ 
tion with either a' Yes or a No. 
Some of the new British producers are 
making a genuine attempt to raise the 
standard ; others are content to go on 
in the old pernicious way. 

A good, seven-reel picture (one which 
tells a story fully) is expensive to 
produce. It requires art, brains, and 


A Soldier’s Deed of Peace 


E very day brings forth acts of heroic 
courage.- We hear of one in Paris, 
which was remarkable for its extra¬ 
ordinary coolness and daring. 

A heavy motor-lorry stopped in one 
of the steep streets, and the driver 
jumped off to carry out an errand, 
leaving his mastiff in charge. For 
some reason the lorry began to move, 
slowly at first, but quickly gaining speed, 
and an accident seemed inevitable when 
Marcel Baulieu, a disabled soldier, sprang 
on the footboard to try to stop the 
vehicle. The dog, however, would not 


allow' anyone to get on the lorry, and 
severely bit the man. 

Struggling with the mastiff, he con¬ 
tinued his efforts to reach the brakes, 
but to his horror found they would not 
work. Still he did not lose courage. At 
any cost the vehicle must be stopped, 
and, taking hold of the steering-wheel, 
he managed to steer the lorry on to some 
vacant ground, w'here it bumped into 
an embankment and stopped. 

The plucky soldier was thrown to the 
ground, but he was not badly hurt and 
1 w'as soon fit to be taken home. 

I 


TWO BOATS IN ONE 



This curious craft, which is driven by an air-propeller, has been invented by Mr. W. F. 
Davies, of Dudley. Although it carries nine people it floats in only a few inches of water. 


Continued from the previous column 

skilled assistants. All these cost money. 
It is very difficult to produce a good 
picture for less than £20,000. Many 
cost much more. 

On the other hand, a moving-picture 
of the old, foolish, or pernicious type 
can be turned out almost mechanically. 
There is no need to engage costly 
artists or well-known plot writers or 
producers. These can be made for as 
little as £2000 or £3000. They arc 
called “ bread-and-butter ” pictures, and 
undoubtedly some of the British films 
being made this year are of this type. 

Fortunately, there is a real pro¬ 
portion of films that touch a much 
higher level. One - company that has 
striven from the first for better things 
is British Instructional Films, which has 
among its directors Colonel John Buchan. 
Some of the Nature films, historic films, 
and films of different parts of the Empire 
produced by this company are admirable. 

Mr. Herbert Wilcox, the noted pro¬ 
ducer, who proved in Dawn his sense 
of restraint and consideration, is now one 
of the heads of a new company, British 
Dominions, which is adapting some of 
our great romances, such as Wiikie 
Collins’s Woman in White and Sir Hall 
Caine’s Bondman. 


The British International, which 
works on a very large scale at Elstree, 
is producing pictures of many kinds. 
One of its most elaborate productions, 
Moulin Rouge (which cost £go,ooo to 
film), was made after the typical 
Hollywood manner. 

Others happily strike a different note. 
Tales of British country fife by authors 
like Eden Phillpotts, A. S. M. Hutchin¬ 
son, and Thomas Hardy ; romances' of 
British endeavour ; the life of workers 
in our cities and of our sailors round the 
coast, are being wonderfully presented. 

The most successful of all British film 
artists is Sir Harry Lauder, who in his 
coming tale Auld Lang Syne gives us a 
quaint and w'onderful study of an old 
Scotsman in London. 

The American “ movie ” kings are now 
giving large orders to British film studios 
to make pictures for them. The Austra¬ 
lian Government has remitted its duty on 
imported films to encourage the British 
producer. British pictures will be shown 
on a large scale next year even in Japan. 

The men controlling British film¬ 
making have been given a v.'onderful 
opportunity of raising the standard. 
May they prove themselves big enough 
and strong enough to take the fullest 
advantage of it. 


B.B.C. MARCHING ON 

MORE AND BETTER 
WIRELESS 

Why There Are to be Five 
Stations Instead of 21 

THE REGIONAL SCHEME 

Broadcasting has become such a 
familiar thing in the lives of millions 
of people that many of them have been 
surprised to learn that there is to be a 
complete change in the system of 
transmitting the programmes. Perhaps 
those who are quite satisfied with the 
present service have wondered if it is 
necessary to make the change. 

One change, at any rate, is urgently 
necessary, and it will take place next 
month. The relay stations, which have 
been suffering badly from interference 
by other stations, are all going to use the 
same w'ave-length. 

A Division Problem 

To explain this it is necessary to look 
back a few' years. In the early days of 
broadcasting it became evident that 
unless some international authority 
could control the stations that w'ere 
springing up everywhere the ether W'ould 
soon be in a state of hopeless chaos. 
The B.B.C. took the initiative, and in 
1925 the International Union of Broad¬ 
casting was formed, with headquarters 
at Geneva. 

Now, only a certain " band ” of 
w'ave-lengths is available for broad¬ 
casting, and within its limits there is 
room for only a hundred stations to have 
exclusive waves so that they can work 
without interfering with one another. 
The first problem for the Union was the 
division of the hundred w'aves among all 
the stations of Europe, North Africa, 
Russia, and Western Asia. 

The Relay Stations 

It was decided to allocate 84 of these 
exclusive waves among the nations in 
proportion to their population, area, and - 
commerce, the figures being supplied by 
the League of Nations. The remaining 
16 waves were to be common to all: 
nations, and could be used by any 
stations with low power and restricted 
range. The theory was, of course, that 
a number of stations using the same 
wave-length would not interfere with 
one another if they had only a very 
limited range. 

Under this- plan the B.B.C. was 
given ten exclusive waves, but as there 
are 21 stations 11 of them are using 
international common waves. It is 
these relay stations, as they are called, 
that have suffered so much from inter¬ 
ference. In fact, some of them have 
become almost useless, and that is why 
they are all going to use one of the 
exclusive wave-lengths next month. 
And to avoid mutual interference they 
will, for the most part, send out the 
same programme. 

A Choice of Programmes 

The B.B.C., however, regards this as 
merely a makeshift arrangement until 
the great Regional Scheme is in opera¬ 
tion. The ideal at which they aim is 
to give everybody a choice of at least . 
two programmes, and to do this they 
propose to use only five stations instead 
of 21. But each of these five stations 
will transmit two programmes over a 
very wide area by using high power, 
so that anyone in any part of the 
country should be within range of a 
good choice of entertainment, even on a 
crystal set. 

The B.B.C. will then be the finest 
broadcasting service in the world—as it 
is now, indeed. 
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THE FRIEND OF 
PHILIP SIDNEY 

AN ALMOST UNKNOWN 
MAN 

Poet, Patriot, and Gentleman 
at the Court of Queen Elizabeth 

FULKE GREVILLE 

' Three hundred years ago there died 
in London, in a curious way, a man who 
had been the close friend of monarchs, 
a holder of high offices, companion of 
famous authors, himself a poet, and the 
biographer of a hero of world-wide fame. 

Yet of this busy man, who lived in 
the very centre of life’s energies in one 
of the most glorious periods of English 
history, not one in a hundred thousand 
of us has ever heard. 

He was a contemporary of Shake¬ 
speare, born ten years before him 
and living twelve years after him, 
and among many offices lie filled 
was that of recorder of Stratford-on- 
Avon. He must have known Shake¬ 
speare. He it was who changed the 
ruins of Warwick Castle into the 
beautiful pile we now admire. In the 
fine old church of St. Mary’s, Warwick, 
he is buried, and this is his epitaph, 
written by himself in the quaint spelling 
of his day 

Fulke Grevill 

Servant to Queen Elizabeth 

Concellor to King Janies 

Freud to Sir Philip Sidney. 

Sir Fulke Greville, third of that name, 
died on September 30, 1628, at the hands 
of a confidential gentleman-servant 
named Hayward. It was a crime of 
sudden passion—the passion of jealousy. 
Fulke Greville, 74 years old, had just 
made his will. He had left money to 
some .of his servants but not to Hay¬ 
ward. Hayward knew about it, and 
taxed him with neglect when he entered 
his bedroom in the morning. His master 
rebuked him for insolence, whereupon 
the angry- servant attacked him murder¬ 
ously, and then, smitten by remorse, 
killed himself. -During the month of 
life that remained to "him after he was 
wounded Fulke ’ Greville altered' his 
will and left more money to more of 
his servants. . - 

Trusted Favourite of the Queen 

A strange ending for a man who had 
been one of Queen Elizabeth’s most 
trusted favourites for many years. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and holder 
of many other offices under her successor, 
a close friend of Leicester and Essex 
and Drake, Sidney and Bacon, and the 
leading writers of his day, himself a 
copious writer of books, which he 
expected would be printed after his 
death, and yet, -with these, surroundings 
and that sensational exit from the world, 
he seemed fated to pass into forgetful¬ 
ness. That, however, is being prevented 
by American scholars engaged in literary 
research, who, in recent years, have 
spent much time and care in the study 
of his life and writings. 

Fulke Greville was a wealthy War¬ 
wickshire gentleman, who added to his 
estates through the favours of Elizabeth 
and James, both of whom he served 
diligently. His great friend at Shrews¬ 
bury School was Philip Sidney, the ideal 
Englishman of those days. With Sidney 
in the early twenties of their age, he 
went to Court, and both the youths 
became favourites of their fanciful queen. 

Helper of Poets and Scholars 

Both sought in vain for travel and 
adventure, but she forbade them to go 
abroad. However, Greville slipped 
away again and again, and temporarily 
lost her favour. Finally he settled 
down to administrative work, and, as 
Bacon said of him, “ had much and 
private access to the queen, which he 
used honourably and did many men 
good." For himself Greville sought 
no preferment, but it came, both from 
Elizabeth and James. Though, late 
in life, he was regarded by gossips 


IN MEMORY OF 
COLUMBUS 

A BEACON LIGHT TO 
GUIDE THE WORLD 

Eleven Hundred Architects 
Competing for a Memorial 

NEW CENTRE FOR AIR TRAFFIC 

The greatest architectural competition 
of modern times has just begun in the 
plans for the Columbus Memorial 
Lighthouse, which is to be set up on the 
coast of the Dominican Republic. 

More than 1100 architects, from 56 
countries, are entering the great contest, 
the terms of which were settled by the 
Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union at Washington. 

It was at the Fifth Pan-Amcrican 
Conference at Santiago de Chile, back 
in 1923, that the Governments of North 
and South America agreed upon the 
scheme for a memorial in. honour of the 
man who discovered the New World. 
Since then their experts have been at 
work seeking the perfect symbol to 
represent the man and his deed. 

World’s Greatest Lighthouse 

Watling Island may have been 
actually the first land of the New World 
which Columbus reached in 1492. But 
that was only a little while before he 
planted his first colony on the coast of 
the island he called Hispaniola, now 
divided into the Republics of Haiti 
and Dominica. Here, on a terraced 
mound, the greatest lighthouse in the 
world, towering more than 200 feet 
higher than St. Paul’s, will be erected. 
Its base will be visible at sea from every 
direction by day, while by. night its 
great lantern will send welcoming 
beams across the ocean to ships on their 
journeys. In the lighthouse a chapel 
will be built large enough to receive the 
Columbus Monument now in the Cathe¬ 
dral at Santo Domingo and a museum 
for relics of the great explorer. 

The architects competing for the 
honour and the prize are given, apart 
from these requirements, a free choice 
as to the style of their memorials. They 
will also be asked to plan and lay out the 
park of 2500 acres in which the monu¬ 
ment will stand, together with the official 
residence and buildings, and an air 
port. And when the first stage of the 
competition closes, next April, the ten 
best designs will be selected and awarded 
prizes of /400 each. 

The Real Contest 

Then the real contest opens, for these 
ten must begin all over again in rivalry 
for the final award. The architect 
whose second design is placed at the top 
of the list' will be declared Architect of 
the Lighthouse and receive a prize of 
£ 2000. The second best plan receives 
a prize of ^1500, the third £1000, the 
fourth £500, and each of the other 
six £200. 

When the lighthouse is completed it 
is expected that the Dominican Republic, 
which is one of the few independent 
Negro , States and has been free since 
r844, will become, under the tutelage 
of the United States, a great centre for 
air traffic in the West Indies, where the 
difficulty of inter-communication among 
the islands has for so long proved an 
obstacle to their progress and prosperity. 

Continued from the previous column 
as mean in money matters, he was a 
generous helper of poets and scholars. 

His character can be judged only 
from his writings. He wrote the kind of 
love sonnets usual in that day. He 
constructed lumbering tragedies that 
could never be acted. They contain 
his thoughts about government and 
they show the conflict of his own soul, 
for he was a man with sound ideas of 
life and conduct, while engaged in 
politics that were often only cunning. 
Scholars will ever read his books, but 
others will be satisfied with his rambling 
Life of his friend Sir Philip Sidney. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A new clearing house for cocoa has 
been opened at Liverpool. 

There are now only half as many 
unemployed in Germany as in England. 

Twelve Welsh miners are being trained 
as I.ondon waiters. 

A Children’s Comer has been opened 
in Derby’s new cathedral. 

Nearly 9000 wireless licences have 
been issued free to blind people. 

There are now eight million members 
of British Friendly Societies. 

The number of people ill at any one 
time is about 540,000 in England and 
Wales. 

The Rural Community Movement in 
Hertfordshire hopes to establish clubs 
for boys and girls. 

War Trophies 

West Ham has decided to remove its 
war trophies from its recreation grounds. 

A Wasp-Killing Record 

A Minehead man has destroyed about 
half a million wasps in 144 nests in two 
months. 

Her Little One 

A mother killed by a car in Brixton 
Road the other day threw her little child 
clear of the vehicle and saved it. 

Glasgow's Children’s Theatre 

Glasgow children are as fortunate as 
London children, for they, too, have now 
a theatre of their own. 

Police v. Stockbrokers 

London Stock Exchange and the 
Police had a 15-miles walking race the 
other day. A policeman won. 

Mauretania Records . 

The Mauretania, 21 years old, has 
again beaten her own world’s record for 
the voyage from Cherbourg to New 
York by almost an hour. 

Shackleton’3 House 

A tablet has been fixed to the wall of 
12, West Hill, Sydenham, to commem¬ 
orate the residence of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton there. 

Lot Ort Lightly 

A Portsmouth builder, summoned for 
not paying health insurance contribu¬ 
tions, was said to be liable to a total 
fine of ^42,000. He was let off with £45. 

Blackberry Specials 

" Blackberry Specials ” were run on 
the Derwent Valley Railway to Skip- 
with Common in Yorkshire, and 
people gathered tons of ripe fruit. 

At Home in a Pumpkin 

A prize Persian cat made a home for 
its kittens at Barnet by scooping a hole 
in a pumpkin which was to have won 
another prize. 

A Boulder From the Ice Age 

A beautiful boulder of blue granite, a 
precious relic of the Ice Age, has been 
destroyed at New Mills in Derbyshire 
to save the cost of moving it. 

Nottingham’s New Market 

Nottingham’s new covered market, 
which is to replace the present open one 
in the great Market-place, will be ready 
next month. 

The Bible in Braille 

We are glad to find we were in error 
the other day in saying that the Japanese 
are the only people outside English- 
speaking lands who have given their 
blind a Bible in Braille. A friend at the 
Bible Society informs us that the whole 
Arabic Bible is now obtainable in Braille. 


PROFESSOR DOG, EXCAVATOR 

A dog did rather a clever thing by 
accident the other day. 

He got lost in a. hole on the hillside of 
High Wheeldon, near Buxton in Derby¬ 
shire. Men dug him out, and found 
that the hole was a tunnel leading to a 
large cave which contained the skull of 
a bear and some wonderful stalagmites. 

It is likely to prove of great interest 
to students of the Pleistocene period. 
If it had not been for the dog it might 
never have been discovered. 


CONSTABLE’S MILL 

A LOVELY PLACE FOR 
THE NATION 

An Ipswich Citizen’s Good 
Deed for Us All 

A GUEST HOUSE FOR ARTISTS 

All British people who believe in 
preserving for posterity the memorials 
of great men that have lived in our 
lands will feel grateful to Mr. Parkington, 
the generous citizen of Ipswich, for the 
goodwill and thoughtfulness with which 
he has . given to the nation the Suffolk 
scenes which recall the early life and 
artistic triumphs of John Constable, the 
famous English landscape painter. 

John, Constable was the son of a 
Suffolk miller, who had two water-mills 
and two windmills, and who hoped his 
son would be a miller like himself. They 
lived at one of the mills (Flatford Mill, 
East Bergholt) and there young John 
tried to be a miller. But his mind was 
far more bent on sketching and painting 
than on attending to the workaday life 
of the mill, though he loved the place 
for its romance and simple beauty. 

Hard Days in London 

So at last his father agreed that he 
should go to London and study there as 
an artist; and soon he earned enough, 
as a portrait painter and a copier of 
other men’s pictures, to provide a modest 
living for himself. But all the while his 
heart was bent on painting country 
scenes, painting them just as they were. 

That was not the kind of painting 
which was popular at the end of the 
eighteenth century, though it showed 
genuine English scenes. So though 
John Constable went on for thirty years 
painting what he loved to paint, and 
became a member of the Royal Academy, 
he sold few of such pictures except to 
friends who knew their value. They 
were not in the fashion and popularly 
he was unappreciated. 

But his friends bought some fine 
examples of his work, happily for us, 
and gave them to the nation’s galleries. 
One of his' friends sent some of his 
pictures to the French Salon, and there 
they were welcomed as great in their 
simplicity and truth. So much was this 
felt in France that French artists began 
to adopt his style. 

Constable died in 1837, and never 
knew how much the world would come 
to agree with his own idea of the art of 
landscape painting. 

Scholarships for Students 

Now the place where John Constable 
lived as a youth has been bought 
by Mr. Parkington and presented to 
trustees who will offer it to the National 
Trust for the preservation of places 
of national interest. Further, -the 
houses on the property are converted 
into studios and a guest house for artists 
and students of art. Three scholarships 
are offered, one for English, one for 
Scottish, and one for French students, 
on the very scene where young Constable' 
became a master painter in his own style. 

Constable’s work is now priceless. He 
held his own ideas of what to paint and 
how to paint it. The world has owned 
he was right. Within his own range he 
is a great exponent of English art, 
picturing English scenes. 

In all ways this Constable memorial 
institution is a fine example of how the 
nobler echoes of the past may be made 
to reverberate through long succeeding 
generations. 


PEELING ONIONS FOR 50 YEARS 

A man who has just died had devoted 
his life to the strange trade of onion 
peeling, which he started with a capital 
of six shillings. 

He and his wife were peeling onions 
for nearly fifty years and accumulated 
over £6000. 
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LONELY ONTARIO MEN 

WATCHING FOR THE FIRE 

Life of Adventure in the Great 
Forests of Canada 

HOW WE ARE LINKED TOGETHER 

A fire in Britain is seldom a terrible 
thing. Someone telephones for the Fire 
Brigade, in a few minutes the engine 
arrives, the fire is put out, and an 
insurance company pays for the damage. 

But a fire in the great forests of 
Canada is a hundred times more terrible. 
Hundreds of miles may be laid waste, 
and the timber lost is as precious to the 
country as mines or flocks or corn. So 
men must always be watching for fire. 

The aeroplane patrol watching over 
the forests of Ontario has fire rangers 
living among the trees. They travel in 
pairs, sometimes by canoe, sometimes 
on foot, and each pair has a district of 
about 20 miles to guard. All day long 
they move about, ever watching for a 
wisp of smoke. Weeks go by, and they 
see no one. At last a traveller comes in 
sight, perhaps an Indian, who pitches 
his little camp near the fire ranger’s. 
But for the most part the fire ranger 
and _ his mate are alone with the great 
trees and the wild creatures all the 
summer through. 

When Winter Comes 

When winter comes there is no more 
fear of fire, and the ranger goes home. 
After all he has seen and done he ought 
to write wonderful poems, but if he 
does he keeps them from the eyes of 
the world. His life seems to us as 
romantic as a gipsy’s, but to him it 
seems as businesslike as a clerk's. He 
sees himself as a little cog in the great 
machine of commerce. 

It is strange to think how all the world 
is linked together by service. Out in 
his lonely camp the fire ranger is wear¬ 
ing garments spun on looms in Man¬ 
chester by a girl he has never seen, and 
when she marries her furniture will be 
made of timber guarded by an unknown 
Canadian in the wild forests. At every 
turn we are ministered to by craftsmen 
we have never ,seen, and we do our own 
work for strangers. The selfish man is a 
foolish man, for mankind is so knitted 
together that the misfortunes of one 
trade, class, or nation must touch us all. 


DOGGY TRICKS 

A Brighton reader sends us an illus¬ 
tration of the mischievousness and 
humour of dogs at play. 

Flaying in the garden of a friend, 
where, let into the floor of a greenhouse, 
was a copper with water in it, a terrier 
picked up a ball he was fetching and 
pretended to drop it in the water ; then, 
having teased his playmate, brought 
the ball to her with a broad smile on 
liis face. This mischievous teasing he 
repeated again and again, regarding it 
as part of the game. 

Certainly dogs can smile, and almost 
laugh, in their conscious fun. They also 
sometimes have a very subtle cunning. 
It is well known that some dogs who 
have been petted when they have been 
hurt will try to regain sympathy by 
pretending to be hurt again. A Somerset 
reader sends us an instance that looks 
like this. 

A fanner’s sheepdog hurt his leg and 
remained on the sick list in the village, 
where he received a good deal of petting. 
His foot being now quite well he has 
returned to work, but whenever he 
passes through the village which showed 
him so much sympathy lie plays up to 
public feeling by going along the street 
on three legs ! 

. Is it cunning ? Or is it just an in¬ 
stinctive suggestion which comes from 
an old enforced habit in that place ? 


The Cattle in 

THE FIELDS 

By Our Natural Historian 

A writer on agriculture has been 
taking notes of the habits of our English 
cattle with regard to shelter. 

, Should our pastures have sheds where 
animals may seek refuge ? Offhand the 
townsman would say Yes, and would 
shiver at the thought of cows lying out 
in the open on stormy nights. The man 
who looks after the herd also says Yes, 
but not for the same reason. 

Cows do welcome shelter, but not 
against cold and rain. They are not 
like Polar bears and musk oxen, 
rejoicing in the rude buffets of winter; 
but they tolerate the extremes of our 
English climate with unruffled com¬ 
posure. It is in the hot weather that 
they covet sanctuary; in the sultry 
hours when the warble fly is on the 
wing seeking hides in which it will be 
possible to lay its eggs. 

Creatures of the Open 

At such times we see cattle clustered 
under the trees which shade their range, 
or standing deep in water. In the 
absence of such protection they would 
gladly have recourse to sheds if such 
means of shelter existed. 

But for all their long history of 
association with careful man, cattle are 
still creatures of the open. Nature 
never coddled the cow and the cow does 
not like coddling by the farmer. If she 
is accustomed to receive extra food 
indoors she will visit the- shed for her 
meal of cake and hay, but, that finished, 
forth she strolls again, in the coldest 
weather, to sleep out under the stars.' 

Thus, during the noonday heat of 
summer we may find the sheds packed 
with cattle hiding from the dreaded 
fly, whereas in the coldest weather of 
winter not one will be found under 
cover at night; all are in the open, 
defiant of weather, in their armour of 
leather and hair. To shelter by day 
and roam by night is the order of the 
purely domestic breeds, and the still 
half-wild herds, treasured here and 
there in private parks, seek the shelter 
of trees and bracken while the Sun is 
up, to come forth and feed at ease when 
night arrives. 

An Astonishing Change 

In that our wild cattle differ from 
the African buffaloes, which shelter by 
night in towering reeds and wander out 
to browse by day. That habit repre¬ 
sents an astonishing change, for buffaloes 
used to hide by day and feed by night. 

In the opinion of all practised hunters 
the buffalo is the most formidable 
animal in Africa, more cunning than the 
lion, more dreaded than the lumbering 
elephant. Its only animal foe is the 
lion, and one buffalo has been known 
to emerge victorious from a combat with 
three lions. 

The battles between the two animals 
used to take place at night when both 
roamed in quest of food ; but now 
experience is teaching the buffalo that 
it can avoid such encounters by lying 
up at night and going forth by day when 
lions have gone to rest. Buffaloes as a 
whole are changing their habits in this 
direction, science says. 

Buffaloes, fearless unto death, are 
armed for defence, not defiance; so 
they avoid the lion. Our cattle find 
their enemy in the warble fly, and evade 
it by taking shelter during the day. 
There is, after all, much practical 
wisdom in the drowsy heads of the 
cattle tribe. E. A. B. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Silver kettle, 1726 ... . £589 

Chippendale bookcase . . . £360 

Chippendale armchair . - . £iS0 

Pair of silver candlesticks . . . £123 

George -11 inkstand . . . . £120 


THE OUTRAGE OF 
the Litter lout 

Killjoy of the Countryside 

It seems to be quite hopeless to expect 
great numbers of grown-up people to 
refrain from spoiling any place where 
they have enjoyed themselves. Either 
they do not read, or do not think, or 
do not care. They are Litter Louts. 

A Lancashire reader tells us that 
recently lie has stood on three of the 
finest viewpoints in England. They 
were Leith Hill in Surrey, Hey Tor iii 
Devonshire, and Haughmond Castle in 
Shropshire. Round the base of each 
was a carpet of dirty paper, banana 
skins, orange peel, chocolate and ice¬ 
cream cartons, cigarette boxes, and 
broken bottles—a most repulsive sight. 

Hope With the Children 

Hey Tor was the worst for broken 
glass, although notices were posted 
about “ earnestly urging visitors to 
refrain from leaving broken glass about 
as it cuts the feet of the sheep and the 
moor ponies.” 

On the other hand there is hope with 
the children. A South Country reader 
sends us this note : “ You will be glad 
to hear that, although for a month we 
have had a succession of encampments 
of London children, numbering hun¬ 
dreds weekly, there has been a complete 
absence of litter there all the while. 
It has seemed to me, too, that the 
complete tidiness of the camping ground 
has had some effect on the many visitors 
who have passed this way, for litter has 
certainly been less conspicuous of late.” 

We are sure our C.N. travellers will 
be kind to the country and help to keep 
it beautiful. 

DINAH AND FELIX 
The Dog That Was Just in Time 

A Woking reader sends this story of the 
rescue of a rabbit friend by an intelligent dog. 

Our dog Dinah and a rabbit we call 
Felix are great chums. They eat, play, 
and sleep together, and cannot be 
separated. Last week Felix got out 
into the road, no doubt to follow 
Dinah, and lay there looking like a 
fur ball, when along the road came a 
motor-car. 

Before I could say a word Dinah was 
off like a flash, seized Felix and, wagging 
his tail, put the rabbit on the path at 
my feet. 

He was just in time to save him. 

THE PEACE PACT 
Signed by 15 Nations 

It may be useful to give for reference 
the list of the 15 nations which have 
already signed the Peace Pact for the 
Renunciation of War. They are : 

America India Ireland 

Germany Canada Italy 

Belgium Australia Japan 

France New Zealand Poland 

Britain South Africa Czecho-Slovakia 

Almost all the remaining settled 
Governments of the world ^including 
Russia) have since announced their 
intention to sign. 


AN ANIMAL’S APPEAL TO A MAN 

A Glasgow reader calls our attention to 
this curious instance of an animal’s appeal for 
human help reported to a Scottish paper. 

A gentleman while fishing in a bum 
was disturbed by the bleating of a 
iamb on the other side of the stream. 
At last it crossed the stream, came to 
him, and, still bleating, led him across 
the burn and up a hillside to where its 
mother lay on her back caught in the 
bracken and heather, unable to get on 
her feet. The angler released her, to 
the evident delight of the lamb which 
had fetched him to the rescue. 
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FRAGMENTS OF 
A PLANET 

JUPITER’S FAMILY 
A Little Moon That is Only 
25 Miles Across 

FINE SPECTACLE FOR 
A DARK NIGHT 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

While it is possible for two of Jupiter’s 
moons to be seen from week to week 
with the aid of field-glasses or binoculars, 
when the Moon or bright artificial lights 
are absent, the remaining seven of his 
satellite family require other means. 

Five of these are only revealed with 
the aid of the most powerful telescopes 
together with photography, in some cases, 
so exceedingly small and faint are they, 
satellites V and VI being calculated to 
be about 100 miles in diameter, YII and 
VIII about 40 miles, and IX but .25 
miles in diameter. 

A Thousand Fragments 

These tiny moons, it will be seen, are 
only known by these Roman numerals, 
the last four rotating in orbits far 
outside those of the other satellites at 
distances ranging from seven to twenty 
million miles from Jupiter. This fact, 
together with several unusual features 
in their orbits, suggests that they are 
asteroids, or fragments of the large 
world that either exploded, or which 
failed to coalesce into one large world, 
when in a vast gaseous state. 

Over a thousand of these fragments 
are known, and these singular moons of 
Jupiter are considered to be four frag¬ 
ments that came so close to the planet 
that he captured them, and so they 
became satellites. 

Satellite V is the nearest to Jupiter, 
revolving round him at. immense speed 
in a little under 12 hours in an orbit, 
at an ■ average distance above the 
planet’s surface of only 68,000 miles. 

Jupiter Coming Nearer 

All these tiny moons we can only liopo 
to see on photographs, the only place 
where the four outer ones ever have 
been seen ; but the satellites I and II, 
also known as Io and Europa, may be 
seen quite easily, in a small telescope. 
With field-glasses there is little chance 
of seeing them unless they are excep¬ 
tionally powerful, having two-inch lenses, 
for Europa never appears farther from 
Jupiter than about one-eighth of our 
Moon’s apparent width, while Io appears 
at most only one-twelfth of the Moon’s 
width away. 

But during the next two months 
Jupiter conies exceptionally near to 
the Earth, consequently all his satellites 
will appear perceptibly brighter, and 
we have an exceedingly good oppor¬ 
tunity of catching sight of them. 

Keen eyesight, of course, counts con¬ 
siderably ; so does a very dark, clear 
night; moreover, if observation is made 
when Jupiter is due south, which, next 
week, will be between 12 and 1 o’clock 
and about half an hour earlier each 
following week, we shall be about 
3000 miles nearer to the moons and shall 
see them through less atmosphere than 
when low down near the horizon. 

Bright Little Satellites 

It is important to rest the glasses 
against some support when using them, 
so that the object viewed is quite still. 

Io and Europa are actually brighter 
than Callisto (described last week), 
though they are not so large, Io being 
2460 miles in diameter and Europa 
2000 miles, according to Barnard. Our 
Moon is 2160 miles in diameter. Io is 
262,000 miles distant from Jupiter’s 
centre, on an average, compared with 
our Moon’s 240,000 miles from the 
Earth ; while Europa’s average distance 
is 416,600 miles from Jupiter. 

Io revolves round the planet in 1 day, 
18 J hours, Europa in 3 days 13 J hours; so 
they frequently appear first on one side 
then on the other of Jupiter. G. F. M. 
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Gunby Hadath 


What Has Happened Before 

Ripshank, who has just been made a 
prefect of Eastborough School, returns 
to his study one afternoon to find the 
entrance blocked with new furniture 
clearly labelled with his name. 

Who has played this practical joke 
on him ? His friends denying all know¬ 
ledge of it, he questions the juniors. 
One of them-admits he' carried a mes¬ 
sage to the shop from which the goods 
were ordered. “ Who sent it ? ” 
Ripshank asks. “ St. Pierre,” says 
. Randall. 

CHAPTER 5 
An Invitation Accepted 
LJaving practically written their 

I 1 saint off his list of suspects 
Ripshank was rather staggered 
by Randall’s admission; but less 
so when he went on to declare 
that the message he had taken 
only concerned a second-hand type¬ 
writer which Frute had promised 
to secure for St. Pierre during the 
holidays. 

“ Well, then,” pronounced Rip¬ 
shank, “ either you are a young 
liar, Randall, or-” 

" Or what, please ? ” prompted 
Pinion and Randall together. 

For Ripshank had broken off 
short, being in no mind at all to 
make the practical joke more public 
than possible. 

“ Or the man in the moon is,” he 
assured them with a light laugh, 
and was about to leave them to 
digest this strange information 
when his attention was caught by 
a small person at the end of the 
line whose awed regard had not 
left his face from the start. 

He dismissed the others and 
beckoned this person. 

“ Unless I’m mistaken,”, he ut¬ 
tered, " your name should be 
Hendry? ” And when the.other’s 
startled look gave way to astonish¬ 
ment Ripshank went on, " You’re 
the chap who came on a scholar¬ 
ship, aren't you ? " 

Astounded that his achievement 
in winning one of the Entrance 
: Scholarships to the School should 
■j be known or cared about by one 
■j of the seniors, the new boy thus 
t addressed would have furiously 
,i blushed had his feelings been wont 
to betray themselves that way. 
But if there was nothing distinctive 
or distinguished in his bearing, 
nothing to lift him visibly out of the 
herd, in the look in his brown eyes 
and the gravity' of his features there 
was indeed a certain serene bi¬ 
ll difference which indicated consider- 
,, able self-reliance, and, at a pinch, 
perhaps, something stronger. 

;r A further surprise awaited him, 
/. further cause of amazement. For 
io Ripshank continued, ” We can do 
i with you in the School House. 
'■!, You ought to be fairly' useful to our 
cricket presently. . My brother says 
that, for your size y'ou’re something 
of a bowler.” 

T Hendry kept silence. 

1 " Now are you or aren't you ? ” 

Ripshank demanded, and smiled. 

II Speak up, you little image ! Are 
b you a bowler ? ” 

“ I bowled a bit at my Prep 
fl: School,” Hendry' confessed. 

11 And y'ou did something else. 
..’“You ran,” Ripshank went on 
i relentlessly! studying the young¬ 
ster’s deep chest and fine loins. 
” My brother believes, you’ll make 
a long-distance runner, and by- the 
make of you I fancy- he’s right. If 
y-ou don’t grow a swollen head——■” 
he paused, expecting either a con¬ 
fused grin or a smug disclaimer ; 
but nothing of the sott, the other’s 
. face never moved, his serious and 
i thoughtful gaze remained calmly 
intent. “ So that’s that,” con¬ 
tinued Ripshank, slightly' non¬ 
plussed. . 

Then Ripshank yawned. “ And 
by the way,” he remarked, " we’ve 
a namesake of yours in the house.” 

“ He spells his name with an e ; 
mine’s spelled with a y." \ 


“ Yes, I know. Hendrie. You 
any relation ? ” 

“ Hendrie is my cousin.” 

I see,” said Ripshank, uttering 
the two words with an enigmatic 
and oracular drawl, suggesting so 
much more that it actually- uttered, 
and always so intensely annoying 
his friend Winging Ann that when¬ 
ever the expression was used to 
himself he would truculently demand 
“ Come on ! What are you driving 
at ? ” But young Hendry did not 
know his lank questioner, who kept 
so many half-iormed thoughts to 
himself, sufficiently to read more 
into the words. So when Ripshank 
repeated, “ I see,” and " How jolly 
for you,” he responded with a 
cheerful nod of acknowledgment and 
placidly awaited what might come 
next. But no more questions came. 
Ripshank said, “ Off y-ou go ! ” 

So Hendry went, but he had not 
gone very far when he was over¬ 
taken by a loose-lipped, heavily- 
built youth who had been mooning 
idly along, his hands in his pockets. 

“ By Jingo ! ” he exclaimed, and 
His voice was singularly pleasant. 
“ If you’re not my young cousin 
y-ou can call me a Dutchman ! ” 
One hand .came out of its pocket 
and clapped Hendry’s back. " 1 
was-looking out for you. Now I’ve 
run you to earth.” 

It occurred to Hendry that as 
he’d been here four full days now 
his cousin could not have been 
looking very hard, or else his sight 
must be pretty bad to have missed 
him. And perhaps he allowed this 
thought to appear on liis face. 
For the other said quickly, “ Why 
didn't you rout rae out, man ?” 

“We’ve never met,” remarked 
Hendry. 

“No. And that’s funny, isn't it ? ” 
" I mean, we’ve never met before 
we came here.” 

" Yes, and so do I. That’s 
why it’s funny as we’re cousins. 
But when you came you should have 
asked someone to point me out to 
you. I believe in families sticking 
together, so now you’re here I’ll 
look after you. ' Have you paid 
your respects to grubber yet ? ” 

“ No, not yet.” The youngster 
paused. “ I haven’t much pocket- 
money. I ought to tell -y-ou at 
once : we’re not well off, Hendrie.” 

” Jolly stout of you to own up. 
But what does It matter ? ” 

“ Why, nothing,” said young 
Hendry with a straight look. 
“ Only I can’t spend money as 
other chaps can, and I don't want 
(he thought for his words)—I don’t 
want false pretences.” 

The pleasant voice rang more 
pleasantly. 

“ Topping ! ” it cried. " You 
can be as poor as a mouse and 
nobody cares. But everyone liasn’ t 
the pluck to own it. Now, what do 
you say to a little visit to grubber ? 
I shall be in the chair, of course. 
You know what that means ? " 

“ The smile behind Hendry’s 
eyes came out as the sun comes. 

” I think,” he rejoined, “ that 
will be a splendid idea.” 

CHAPTER 6 

And One Declined 

Co to grubber they- went, where 
Hendry was duly impressed 
by Trustful Thomas (whose real 
name has never transpired) in his 
spotlessly white shirt sleeves, his 
vast watch-chain -with its many 
weird medals, and the dexterity, 
unapproachable by any conjuror, 
wherewith he reached- here and 
there to his shelves, opened boxes of 
sweetstuff, dived under his counter 
for more, drew- corks and wiped 
glasses, but all the time keeping 
count of his customers’ gobbling 
and able to tell everyone at the 
end what he owed. Indeed, they 
say the lynx is yet to be born which 
shall boast an eye as keen as that 
of the Trustful One. 

Grubber was doing a roaring 
business just now when Hendry 


pattered in on the heels of his cousin, 
and from the draughty end of the 
counter, allotted to the small fry-, 
many heads turned round to glance 
at the pair.as they- passed. 

But the head which stayed tur'ned 
the longest, and most inquisitively', 
appertained to an individual of 
battered aspect, who, after screwing 
his nose up into a thinking fit, 
jabbed his elbow into his neighbour’s 
side and withdrew it with a sharp 
exclamation of pain. 

“ I wish y-ou weren’t so skinny-. 
Pinion! ” he growled. " Your ribs 
stick out like the teeth of a saw. 
I say ? You know that new kid 
Hendry I told you of ? Well, 
don’t look round, but guess who’s 
standing him Sam-? ” 

Pinion, who had been absorbed 
in the glass dishes and in a profound 
debate as to what he should start 
on next, looked up and round, of 
course, on being warned not to do 
i. “ Ptiggie,” he whispered, “ I 
believe they are sort of relations.” 

" How jolly for Hendry-! ” 

Meanwhile, Hendrie was getting 
busy with his hospitality-, choosing 
all the most expensive things he 
could find, and throwing himself 
and his money about with a lavish¬ 
ness which almost took his startled 
guest’s breath away. 

“ I don’t meet a relative every 
day!.” he kept laughing. ” We 
must celebrate ! Have some more 
cake ? ” And when young Hendry 
plaintively- doubted his own capa¬ 
city the pleasant voice kept urging 
him on to fresh efforts. “ Our 
family always sticks together, you 
see, Hendry. Blood is thicker, 
they say, than water, so I’m stand¬ 
ing you this feed as a sort of 
compact.” 

“ Of what ? ” asked Hendry. 

“ A compact that we stand 
together.” 

This heartiness, which contrasted 
so with his own reserve, may- have 
struck young Hendry as somewhat 
effusive. Nevertheless lie was 
touched by his cousin’s generosity 
and by- his graciousness in unbend¬ 
ing so to a new kid. It was meant, 
he felt sure, to break the ice of the 
school for him, to melt the sense 
of strangeness through which he 
was moving. Many fellows, Hendry 
reflected, might just have given him 
a nod and tossed him a perfunc¬ 
tory word of encouragement and 
then considered the ties of relation¬ 
ship satisfied. Accordingly young 
Hendry’s heart warmed to liis 
cousin, though his face showed 
nothing of what he was feeling. 

But now at length grubber was 
emptying. No one was left-save 
the cheerful host, his guest, and 
those two staid diminutives who 
seemed to have glued themselves 
to the end of the counter. And, 
prying round for a final wind-up 
to his feast, Hendrie happened to 
intercept an inquisitive glance 
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! from him of the screwed-up. nose 
and battered appearance. At once 
he uttered a cordial laugh. 

" Now, what’s it to he, you two 
little rats ? ” he called out. “ Ask 
Trustful for what you want and 
j I’ll stand the racket.” He waved 
his hands expansively toward this 
and that. “ Help yourselves before 
it’s too late ! ” 

They-' liung back and looked at 
j each other, then Pinion found his 
i voice, declaring uneasily that he 
wasn’t peckish. But Hendrie 
would have none of that. “ Oh, 
tosh ! ” he retorted. “ A skinny 
chap like y-ou has room for lots 
more y-et! ” 

Puggie Randall took a step 
forward. " No, he hasn’t,” he said. 
" No more have I. But thanks all 
the same,” he tacked on. 

“ Well, a couple of apples won’t 
hurt-you. Here, catch ! ” Hendrie 
picked out two luscious apples and 
tossed them across. 

Randall caught both adroitly, 
passed one to Pinion, then stood 
irresolute with the other in his 
hand. But Pinion, after a similar 
hesitation, marched to the basket 
from which liis windfall had come 
and returned it, looking sheepish. 

“ No, thanks,” he stammered, 
“ if you don’t mind, Hendrie.” 

” But I do mind,” Hendrie 
exclaimed with a touch of stiffness. 

With a rather wistful but glumly 
resolute air Puggie w-as restoring 
his apple now. “ We’re not very- 
keen on fruit,” he muttered to 
Hendrie. 

“ Then w-liat are you keen on ? ” j 

“ Nothing,” they stuttered to¬ 
gether. They were turning to leave 
the shop, but he called them back 
sharply-. 

” You two little scoundrels are 
sulking ! What is the matter with 
you ? ” 

Puggie’s nose had a spasm. 

“ Nothing,” he answered. 

And Pinion, cocking one alert eye 
at young Hendry who had been 
watching these proceedings in utter 
bewilderment, contributed very 
suavely : “ We’re quite all right, 
thank y-ou.” 

“ Stubborn y-oung idiots,” was 
his cousin’s comment to Hendry 
when he had paid Trustful and was 
leading the way out. ” Last term I 
had to drop on them once or twice, 
and it seems they're bearing malice 
still, silly young goats ! Won’t take 
grub from me, won’t they ! ” He 
laughed very merrily-. 

An infectious laugh. It made 
Hendry- laugh too. He could 
picture himself refusing treat from 
a senior merely because he had 
pulled him up ! Oh, no, not he ! 
That wouldn’t be his way at East-, 
borough ! He meant to take the 
everyday rough with the smooth, 
and ho wasn’t going to resent the 
rough he deserved. 

And musing thus he thanked his 
cousin again and took himself off 
to his day-room and to his locker, 
which already he had rearranged 
half a dozen times. 

It was while he was rearranging 
it for the seventh time that he 
detected on the locker next to his 
own the name of Randall newly- 
branded with a hot poker. This 
occurred to Hendry- as a capital 
notion ; but how to procure the 
poker, and where did you heat it ? 

He looked again,- and on the next 
locker to Randall’s he saw the 
name Pinion similarly burned. 

“ Things,” uttered he, “ go by- 
threes. I must make mine as 
doggy-.” And next, by sublime in¬ 
spiration : ” Of course ! A skewer ! ” 

Now where did skewers live ? 
They- lived generally- in kitchens. 
Supposing that a chap sneaked 
round to the kitchen and asked the 
cook to lend him a skewer ? There 
wouldn’t be any- terrible harm in 
that, although probably- the kitchen 
was out of bounds. But all the 
same a skewer, a strong metal 
skewer, a silver-plated one ! Young 
Hendry-’s eyes shone. 

But then his face fell. Which¬ 
ever way was the kitchen ? Out of 
sight in mysterious nether regions, 
right away at the back, perhaps, 
or dow-n some stairs somewhere. 

Young Hendry considered a 
moment. Then stole off to seek it. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He? 

A Champion 
Betrayed 

T here is no more tragic figure 
in English history than the 
greatest English champion of the 
idea of kingship. 

When a man is a king ought, 
he to be thought of as holding 
supreme power personally over- 
liis subjects, and to be beyond 
all control ? One man, at any 
ratc, held that a king should 
-have that sole power ; and lie 
died for his belief. 

The cpiestion w-as whether flic 
people’s Parliament should have 
the final power or whether the 
king should have it. This man 
said power belonged to the king. 
He admitted that Parliament 
had the right to say what money 
the nation should give the king, 
but its power stopped with the 
refusal of money. 

He was a Yorkshire member 
of Parliament, and he sided with 
Parliament when it resisted a 
wrongful extortion of money- by- 
King Charles the First. He was 
imprisoned because he would not 
pay illegal demands from the 
king, but he w-as willing to give 
money to the king. When Charles 
saw ho was friendly toward him 
he sent him io govern Ireland. 

There he put into force the 
ideas he had of kingly power. 
He acted for the king as if ho 
were king. He did good and 
bad things as if he had the right 
to do them, that is, in the spirit 
of a tyrant. So he was feared, 
hated, and obeyed. Mso he 
formed an Irish army. 

Meantime Charles was getting 
on badly in England and Scot¬ 
land. He was quarrelling with 
Parliament and .fighting the 
Scots, who were his countrymen. 
Seeing how well he was master¬ 
ing Ireland this man wrote to 
Charles suggesting that lie should 
bring his ’ Irish army over to 
help the king ; and he came. 

But his plans failed. He did 
not understand how his ideas of 
kingly power would be resented 
in England. Charles invited 
him to come to London, and 
promised to protect him from 
harm. Trusting in that promise 
he came. But the English 
Parliament seized him, impris¬ 
oned him, and tried him for 
threatening war on England. 11c 
was condemned to death. 

Then occurred 011c of the most 
dastardly betrayals known in 
English history. King Charles 
broke his promise to protect 
him, and actually,, signed his 
death warrant. It is true, his 
friend told him he would free 
him from his promise. But 
that bold loyalty ought lo have 
made Charles all the more ioy-al 
to him. 

He was exe¬ 
cuted at the 
age of 48—a 
brave, haugh¬ 
ty-, tyrannical 
m an, wit lr 
wrong ideas, 
self -sacrificed 
to serve a 
cowardly and treacherous king. 
Here is his portrait. \YI10 was he ? 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Charade 

JAVICE name a creature formed for 
use, 

Man’s too much slighted friend ; 
Myself I next must introduce, 

And with my people end. 

.My cruel total then appears, 

A stain on history’s page ; 

Sad source of many a mourner’s tears 
In every clime and age. 


Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Gann 


The Guans are a family of Central and 
South American gaine-birds. The 
plumage differs in the various species, 
but the throat and a patch round the 
eyes are usually bare of feathers. 
Large flocks are found in forest 
regions, where they live on fruit, 
leaves,- and insects. Some species 
spend most of their time in high trees 
and rarely come to the ground, while 
others scratch about for their food like 
fowls. Guans are usually quite tame, 
and some of them can be domesticated. 

The picture shows a Purple Guan. 

A Zeppelin Stamp 

gPECUL stamps have been issued by 
the German Post Office to mark 
the beginning of the transatlantic pas- 
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senger and mail service by the new 
giant Zeppelin, which has lately been 
undergoing trials. 

How Dorking Fowls Got Their Name 

’J'HIS old English breed of poultry 
is named after Dorking, the well- 
known market town in Surrey, where 
they were largely bred. " Their 
chief characteristics are that they 
have rather square bodies, and white 
legs and feet. They are found in four 
colours, and are bred principally for 
the table. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Saturn 
and Venus are 
in the South- 
West, Jupiter and 
Neptune are in 
the South-East, 
and Mars is in the 
East. The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen 
looking South at 5 p.m. on October 17 . 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

M Y first is in Richard but not in 
Dick, 

My second’s in rapid but not in quick, 
My third is in apple but not in tree, 

My fourth is in peeping but not in see, 
My fifth is in inky but not in black, . 
My sixth is in opening but not in 

crack, 

My seventh’s in pencil but not in draw, 
My eighth is in justice but not in law, 
My ninth is in roadstead but not in bay, 
My whole is what all of us seek today. 

Answer next week 

Is Your Name Jewsbury ? 

'pi ERE is little doubt that this sur¬ 
name is derived from Dewsbury, 
the Yorkshire town, and probably 
the ancestor of the present-day 
Jewsburys came from that place and 
was known first of all as John or 
Robert from Dewsbury and then as 
John or Robert Jewsbury, a slightly 
changed pronunciation leading to a 
changed spelling. 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

Launching Aeroplanes at Sea. By 

means of a new device it is possible 
for a large seaplane to carry , a small 
aeroplane and launch it at sea. When 
the seaplane is on a long flight it may 
be desired to communicate quickly 
with a point off its track. The light 
, aeroplane 

m l . L - jg—* pi 1 -^— can then be 
' \Z/’ "'a ‘ : V\ / launched 

r*--» while the 
seaplane is 
still in flight. The release arrange¬ 
ments allow of the aeroplane being 
suspended, as shown here, or being 
carried on the back of the seaplane. 

The Electric Nurse. Many babies 
loudly object to being left alone in 
their perambulators," but quieten 
down again , 

as soon as fit 

the pram is ' 

moved. Here 
is a device 
which will 
keep the 
pram on the 
move with¬ 
out human 
agency and 
with perfect safety. It consists of a 
small electric motor which may be 
connected to the lighting circuit. The 
motor drives a connecting rod which 
may be clamped to the pram Handle, 
a backward-and-forward motion being 
transmitted to the pram. 


Jacko Makes a Mistake 

JV/Irs. Jacko was doing the housekeeping accounts, and looking 
very worried. 

“ I ought to be ten shillings to the good,” she said, “ but I 
have only twopence in my purse. It’s an absolute mystery 
1 where all the money goes.” 

“ It is,” said Jacko, looking very grim. " I haven’t a cent 
to my name.” 

“ There’s no mystery about that,” said liis mother briskly. 
“ You shouldn’t have broken a pane in the greenhouse.” 

As usual when funds were low Jacko put on his cap and went 
for a stroll, hoping to find some chance of making what he 



What is Wrong in This Picture ? 



Our artist has deliberately made several errors in drawing this picture. 
Study the details carefully and see how many mistakes you can find. A 
list of the things that are wrong will be given next week. 
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“They aren’t very big,” said one ol his customers 


called an honest penny. But that day his luck was out. No 
old gentlemen dropped their spectacles, and no old ladies 
wanted helping across the road. 

“ I’d better go back,” said Jacko, still hopeful. “ After all, 
charity begins at home.” And he asked Mrs. Jacko what she 
would give him if he picked the beans for her. 

“ Nothing at all,” said Mrs. Jacko. “ They were all picked 
yesterday. But if you want something to do you might sweep 
out the shed. I will give you a penny if it’s done properly.” 

When Mrs. Jacko went out to inspect the shed a little later 
the floor hadn’t been touched. Jacko was nowhere to be seen. 

Mrs. Jacko shrugged her shoulders and went indoors again. 
But, unfortunately for Jacko, she looked out of one of the 
front windows. 

As a matter of fact Jacko had hit on a plan of making far 
more money than Airs. Jacko’s modest penny. A good many 
vegetables were stored in the shed, and the young rascal was 
at that very moment hawking some of them out in the street. 

“ Onions for sale ! ” he sang out. “ Who’ll buy ? ” 

He certainly looked very professional. He had tied up his 
onions into big bunches and was carrying them hanging over 
his shoulder. Quite a lot of people came to the door and bar¬ 
gained with him, and in the end he got rid of the lot. 

“ They aren’t very big onions,” said one of his customers. 

“ Oh, but size doesn’t count,” said Jacko jauntily. “ They’re 
ever so tasty ! ” And that always did the trick. 

It was a very smiling Jacko who ran back to the house with 
his pockets jingling with sixpences. But it . was a frowning 
Father Jacko who met him on the threshold. 

‘‘Come into my study, sir,” he said sternly. “I want a 
word with you ! ” . 

It was a case of deeds not words. Jacko felt very injured 
when he saw his father take up the cane. 

“ All because of a few silly onions,” he said in disgust. 

“ Onions, my boy! ” said his father grimly. " You’ve not 
only sold something that didn’t belong to you, but you’ve taken 
all your mother’s best hyacinth bulbs ! ” 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'J’he last martins are seen before 
Ilyins soulli for the winter. The 
yellow-hammer begins to sing again. 
The leaves of the dogwood turn red. 
The lime tree is stripped of its leaves. 
The leaves of the hazel and Virginia 
creeper begin to fall. 

Ici On Parle Franjais 



La poire La loatre La pioebe 

Les belles poires murissent en automne. 
La loutre habite !e bord des rivieres, 
tin ouvrier robuste se sert de lapioche. 


Day and Night Chart 


MIDNIGHT 

mr 


DARKNESS 



JSun 
,/rises 
/ G 29 
AM. 


NOON 


DI MERRYMAN 

Squashed 

“Y E S; I’m a futurist painter,” 
bragged a young man at a 
social gathering. 

“ I’m not much good at painting, 
either,” commented a matter-of-fact 
elderly man. 

His Allotted Task 

Qld Jarge was busy whitewashing his 
bam with a brush that had seen 
better days. 

. “ If you used a brush with more 
bristles on it you would do twice as 
much work,” good-humouredly ven¬ 
tured the squire, who was passing. 

“ Oh, be that so, zur,” replied Old 
Jarge. “ Well, ye see, I beant got 
twice as much work to do.” 

Protective Colouring 

A. chameleon, turning dead white, 
Observed, “ This is not due to 
fright. 

When I’m really afraid, 

My best trick is soon played: 

I go black, and escape in the night! ” 

Overheard 

“ you are foolish. Fancy trying to 
drive a nail into the wall with 
a clothes-brush. Why don’t you use 
your head ? ” 

Caught Out 

JJnfortunately the clerk had not 
closed the door properly and 
the caller overheard the great man 
say, “ Oh, tell him I’m not in ! ” 
When the clerk reappeared the 
caller listened to what he had to say, 
and then said, “ Thank you very much 
My compliments to Mr. Blank, and 
please tell him that 1 haven’t called.” 

A Terrible Monster 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. 


“ Run ! ” cried Father Beetle, “ as fast 
As your small legs will let you, 
For if you don’t I’m much afraid 
The Cleaner Snake will get you ! ” 

Free Library for Whales 

“ Really, you know, the Professor 
is getting more absent-minded 
than ever,” remarked his wife. 

“ I am sorry to hear that,” said her 
friend. “ What has happened now, 
may I ask ? ” 

“ Why, when we w-ere crossing the 
Atlantic a seaman happened to say 
we were passing through a school of 
whales, and the Professor threw over¬ 
board an armful of books he was 
carrying.” 

The Editor’s Regrets 

]yjR. Smith : How are you getting 
on with your writing, old chap ? 

Mr. Brown : Oh, the editors have a 
conspiracy against me ! 

Mr. Smith : Sorry to hear that. 
But how do you know ? 

Mr. Brown : Well, eight of them 
have refused the same story. 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cross Word Puzzle 

Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s puzzle : 

Three Legacies 

Reckoning 
the page’s share 
as 1 , the foot¬ 
man’s will be 3, 
and the butler’s 
6 , a total of 10 . 

One share of £140 is £14, so the butler 
receives £84, the footman £42, and the 
page £14. A Word Diamond 

I 

What Am I? ANT 

Motor-bus. INDEX 

TEA 
X 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the wgrld. 
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The C.N. is Posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for i is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of .each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada, for 14s. 6d. ayear; Canada, 14s. See below. 


THE BANANA HAT • THE ELECTRIC AGE COMING • ON THE ROCKS 



The New Boys—About 150 new boys, with 150 new top-hats. 


i, arrived at Eton for the autumn term. This picture shows some of them taking a walk round the college. 




The Electric Age Coming—A start has been made in Scotland 
with the great scheme for supplying cheap electricity. This is 
one of the cable towers being erected near Qlasgow. Seepage*,". 


The Banana Hat—At first sight this little African boy 
appears to be wearing an elaborate hat, but actually he is 
only carrying the remains of a big bunch of bananas. 


On the Rocks—This big oil-tank ship grounded recently 
on the Isle of Arran, in the Firth of Clyde. As the picture 
shows it was only a few yards from the beach. 


The Qreat Landslide—About sixty acres of land have been sliding down toward the 
sea in the Isle of Wight. Here we see what was once the main road from Ventnor to 
Blackgang. The famous Undercliff Drive was buried for more than 200 yards. See page 2. 


Battleship’s Chapel—A little chapel of St. Christopher has been built in H.M.S. Rodney, 
the new British battleship which has cost seven million pounds. This is the first time the 
Admiralty has made provision for a chapel in the plans of a ship. 


A Toad Takes a Ride—A young alligator at the London Zoo 
is very friendly with a giant toad, and allows it to ride on 
his back, as seen in this picture. 


A New Face at the Zoo—This wild pampas cat from Chile 
has just arrived in London and does not yet feel at home 
in the Zoo, as her angry expression shows. 


Two Good Friends—On a farm in Hertfordshire a calf 
and a cat have become firm friends. Here we see the cat 
making herself comfortable on her companion’s neck. 
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